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The Quality of America’s Fighting Men 


SPIRITUAL UNITY OF HOME AND FIGHTING FRONTS 
By GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces 
Delivered before a Joint Session of Congress, Washington, D. C., June 18, 1945 


Y imagination cannot picture a more dramatic mo- 
ment than this in the life of an American. I stand 
before the elected Federal lawmakers of our great 

Republic, the very core of our political life and the symbol 
of those things we call the American heritage. ‘To preserve 
that heritage, 3,000,000 American citizens, at your behest, 
have faced resolutely every terror the ruthless Nazi could 
devise. 1 come before you as the representative of those 
3,000,000 people, their commander, because to them you wish 
this morning to pay the tribute of a grateful America for 
military victory. In humble realization that they, who earned 
your commendation, should properly be here to receive it, | 
am, nevertheless, proud and honored to be your agent in con- 
veying it to them. 

This does not seem to be the moment in which to describe 
the great campaigns by which the victory in Europe was won. 
‘They will become the substance of history, and great accounts 
they will be. But I think you would want from me some 
brief estimate of the quality of the sons, relatives, and friends 
you—all America—have sent to war. 

| have seen the American proved on battlegrounds of 
Africa and Europe over which armies have been fighting for 
2,000 years of recorded history. None of those battlefields 
has seen a more worthy soldier than the trained American. 

Willingly, he has suffered hardships. Without a whimper 
he has made heavy sacrifices. He has endured much, but he 
has never faltered. His aggressiveness, his readiness to close 
with the enemy, has become a byword in the embattled armies 
of Europe. You have read many reports of his individual ex- 
ploits, but not one-tenth of them ever has been or ever will 
be told. Any one of them is sufficient to fill a true American 
with emotion—with an intense pride of his countryman. 

Never have soldiers been called upon to endure longer sus- 
tained periods of contact with a vicious enemy nor greater 
punishment from weather and terrain. The American has 
been harassed by rifle and automatic weapons, pounded by 
hand grenades, by artillery and rocket shells, attacked by 
tanks and airplane bombs. He has faced the hazards of 


countless mines and booby traps and every form of static ob- 
stacle. He has conquered them all. 

‘The tempo of battle has increased immeasurably during the 
span of this conflict. When the Germans launched their blitz- 
kreigs through Poland, the Low Countries, and France, fea- 
turing tactical use of air power with mechanized units on the 
ground, it seemed to a fearful world that at least there had 
been achieved the ultimate in destructive force—that nothing 
could stand against the German armies. 

When America entered the war arena the arrogant Nazi 
machine was at the zenith of its power. In 1940 it had over- 
run practically the whole of western Europe, while, a year 
later, in the east, it had hammered the great Red Army far 
back into the reaches of its own territory. 

The Allies met this challenge with vision, determination, 
and a full comprehension of the enormity of the task ahead. 
America brought forth her effort from every conceivable 
source. New techniques of war were developed. Of these 
the most outstanding was the completely coordinated use of 
ground, air, and sea forces. To his dismay the German 
found that far from having achieved perfection in the com- 
bined employment of all types of destructive power, his skills 
and methods were daily outmoded and surpassed by the 
Allies. Through tactical and strategic unification the Al- 
lies successfully undertook the greatest amphibious landings 
yet attempted in warfare. Following each of these, forces 
were swiftly built on the beaches, and sustained by our naval 
strength. The next step was always a speedy advance, ap- 
plying to the astonished enemy an air-ground teamwork that 
inflicted upon him defeat after defeat. The Services of Sup- 
ply, by their devotion to duty, performed real miracles in 
supporting the battle lines. America and her Allies sent 
finally into Europe such a mighty avalanche of aggressive 
power of land, by sea, by air, as to make the campaigns of 
1939 and 1940 seem tiny in contrast. The result was the un- 
conditional surrender of an arrogant enemy. 

All this America and her Allies have done. 

The real beginning, for us, was in December 1941, when 
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“TELEVISION” 


6s 
W. helped television get born and we’ve 
helped it grow. 

“We made television sending and receiv- 
ing apparatus back in 1927 and worked it 
by wire between Washington and New York 
City and by radio between Whippany, New 
Jersey, and New York. 


“We can transmit television over wire 
lines and by radio. We produced the coaxial 
cable, which is particularly adapted to tele- 
vision. We have some coaxial installed now 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and are installing more. We are also setting 
up a micro-wave radio-relay circuit. 


“Whatever television needs from us for 
transmission, we'll be prepared. It might be 
a network of cables or radio beams or both. 


“We explore the field in order to do our 
part — which is the transmission of television 
from place to place, just as we furnish trans- 
mission for the radio networks now. 

“We're going to keep on studying ali 
methods—and use the best.” 
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Listen to “THe Te.erHone Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC 
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our late great war leader, President Roosevelt, met with his 
friend and partner, Prime Minister Churchill, and forged a 
definition of Allied organizational and directional method for 
the prosecution of the war. During most of my 3 years in 
Europe these two God-given men were my joint Command- 
ers in Chief. Their insistence on making common cause the 
key to victory established the keynote of the war in Europe. 
‘To those two all of us recognize our lasting obligation. Be- 
cause no word of mine could add anything to your apprecia- 
tion of the man who, until his tragic death, led America in 
war, I will say nothing other than that from his strength and 
indomitable spirit | drew constant support and confidence in 
the solution of my own problems. 

In Mr. Churchill, he had a worthy partner, who had led 
his country through its blackest hour, in 1940. The Prime 
Minister's rugged determination, his fighting spirit, and his 
singleness of purpose, were always a spur to action. Never 
once did he give less than full cooperation in any endeavor 
necessary to our military objectives. And never did he hesi- 
tate to use his magnetic and powerful personality to win 
cheerful acceptance from his countrymen of the great de- 
mands he was forced to make upon them. 

It was no small test of the hospitality and generous under- 
standing of the British people to have 2,000,000 strangers 
moved among their already limited and crowded facilities. 
The added confusion imposed by the extensive gear of a great 
army was accepted with a cheerfulness that won the admira- 
tion of us Americans. In critical moments Mr. Churchill did 
not hesitate to cut Britain’s already reduced rations to pro- 
vide more shipping for war purposes. Their overburdened 
railways had to absorb additional loads until practically all 
passenger trafic was suspended and even essential goods could 
be moved only on an emergency basis. For the hospitality the 
British offered us, for the discomforts they endured on our 
behalf, for the sacrifices they made for the success of opera- 
tions, every American acquainted with the facts will always 
carry for them a warm and grateful place deep within his 
heart. 

Under these two great war leaders were the combined 
British-American Chiefs of Staff who were my direct military 
superiors and the channel through whom I received all my 
orders. Their unwavering support, their expressed and im- 
plied confidence, their wise direction, and their friendliness 
in contact, were things to which I am happy to bear witness. 
They devised the machinery by which huge Allied forces 
were put together as a single unit, and through them were 
implemented the great military purposes that America and 
Great Britain agreed upon to further the political objectives 
of the war in Europe. 

The spirit of unison that they developed was absorbed by 
the forces in the field. 

In no place was this vital unity more strikingly evidenced 
than among the individuals that served as my principal com- 
manders and on my staff. British and Americans forgot dif- 
ferences in customs and methods—even national prejudice— 
in their devotion to a common cause. Often have I thanked a 
kind providence for these staunch allies, from highest com- 
mander to the newest recruit, and for their readiness to serve 
within the team. 

From our first battle associations with the British Air 
Forces in England, with her Navy in the African invasion, 
and with the British armies in north Africa, we have meas- 
ured their quality through many months of war. We well 
know and respect the fighting heart of the British, Canadian, 
and French soldiers and their leaders. 

This teamwork was equally strong among the several serv- 
ices, air, ground, navy, and supply. The Navy’s task in gain- 


ing our first European footholds was a staggering one. With- 
out wearying you with tactical details I ask you to take my 
word for the truth that in all the brilliant achievements of 
the American Navy, and of her sister service in Great Britain, 
there is none to excel the record that was written in the great 
and successful invasions of Africa, Sicily, I:aly, and France. 
With the Navy was always the merchant marine, in which 
Americans have served with a devotion to duty and a dis- 
regard for danger and hardship that defies any attempt to 
describe. 

To the Air Forces, without whose great services all else 
would have been futile, I—all of us—owe similar debts of 
gratitude. Perhaps it is best for me merely to say that in 
every ship, on every plane, in every regiment, was a readiness 
to give life itself for the ommon good. And in this state- 
ment, I must include the men that have been responsible 
for the tactics of the battle itself. 

As an Allied commander, I have tried in London and in 
Paris, to record something of the debt the United Nations 
owe to war leaders of the British Empire and of France. To- 
day as an American, I would like to give you the names of 
our own officers that will always rank high in any list of 
those noted for service to their country. But any enumeration 
would necessarily be incomplete, so I must content myself by 
saying that, in great number, these battle leaders of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air, have served loyally, devotedly, and 
brilliantly in my commands in Europe and Africa. Particu- 
larly I think you would like to know that without exception, 
their first concern, their constant care, has been the welfare— 
spiritual and physical—of their men—your sons, relatives, and 
friends. You have as much right to swell with pride in the 
quality of the battle commanders you have sent to Europe 
and Africa as you have in the conduct of the millions they 
have led so skillfully and devotedly. 

I have spoken mostly of Americans and British, because 
troops from this country and the British Empire always 
formed the bulk of my own command. But the campaigns of 
the Red Army, crushing all resistance in the east, played a 
decisive part in the defeat of Germany. 

The abilities of the Soviet leaders and the courage and 
fortitude of their fighting men and women stir the emotions 
of anyone who admires soldierly virtues. The Soviet people 
have been called upon for terrible sacrifices in their own land, 
ravished by the beastial excesses of the German. Driven back 
to Stalingrad, their calm refusal to acknowledge the possi- 
bility of any other outcome than victory will be honored in 
history for all time to come. Finally when the Russian 
armies and ourselves started the great drives that met on the 
Elbe the end was merely a matter of days—the Allies, east 
and west, linked up and Nazi Germany was no more. 


Here at home you played a very special part in the Soviet 
victory. Large quantities of American equipment, sent over 
the Arctic route to Murmansk or up from the Persian Gulf, 
furnished vital matériel of war to assist the Russians in 
mounting their great drives. The production of our people 
has won high praise from the Soviet leaders, as it has from 
other leaders in the Allied Nations. There is not a battle- 
front in Europe where it has not been of decisive importance. 

The liberated countries of Europe have also played a part 
in fashioning the victory. 

Following upon our invasion of Normandy the break- 
through last summer permitted the swift liberation of most of 
France and gave that people an opportunity to begin resump- 
tion of normal conduct of their own lives. France’s own 
resistance forces, and some of her combat divisions, took a 
notable part in driving out the hated enemy. 
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Every American soldier has seen the toll that war has ex- 
acted from France. Towns have been destroyed. Broken 
bridges make difficult road and river transport. The destruc- 
tion of rolling stock or its allocation to military needs has 
denied its use to carry needed civilian goods, particularly 
food and fuel. Even now, although the guns are silent, the 
urgent necessities of our redeployment to the Pacific make it 
impossible to do all that we would wish toward improving 
the trying conditions in which French people live. 

This feeling extends also to Belgium, Holland, and Lux- 
emburg, which endured 4 years of German tyranny, and 
which supported effective resistance movements. In the 
Netherlands, during the last few months of conflict, real 
starvation prevailed in certain sections, where the German 
garrisons refused assistance. Our sympathy was aroused and 
tons of food were dropped by parachute to alleviate their suf- 
fering. Those countries still need, and deserve, our help. 

And now, because this meeting typifies, for me, the spiritual 
unity of the American home and battle fronts, I address a 
word to that relationship. 

The American fighting man has never failed to recognize 
his dependence upon you at home. | am grateful for this op- 
portunity to stand before the Congress and express my own 
and the thanks of every soldier, sailor, and airman to the 
countrymen who have remained devoted to their tasks. This 
feeling goes beyond the tangible things—guns, ammunition, 
tanks, and planes, although in these things you have sent us 
the most, and the best. It extends to such intangibles as the 
confidence and sympathetic understanding which have filled 
the letters written by families and friends to the men up 
front. For a few moments, simple words of affection and 
cheer blot out the danger and loneliness and hardship which 
are the soldier’s life. They send him back with renewed 
vigor and courage to his inexorable task of crushing the 
enemy. 

I hope you realize that all you have done for your soldiers 
has been truly appreciated. Never have they felt absent from 
your anxious care and warm affections. The Red Cross—to 
name just one outstanding organization—stands high in their 
admiration. The Red Cross with its clubs for recreation, its 
coffee and doughnuts in the forward areas, its readiness to 
meet the needs of the well and help minister to the wounded 
—even more important, the devotion and warm-hearted sym- 
pathy of the Red Cross girl. The Red Cross has often 
seemed to be the friendly hand of this Nation, reaching across 
the sea to sustain its fighting men. 


The battle front and the home front; together we have 
found the victory. But even the banners of triumph cannot 
hide from our sight the sacrifices in which victory has been 
bought. The hard task of a commander is to send men into 
battle knowing some of them—often many—must be killed 
or wounded in order that necessary missions may be achieved. 

It is a soul-killing task. My sorrow is not only for the 
fine young lives lost or broken, but is is equally for the par- 
ents, the wives, and the friends who have been bereaved. The 
price they pay is possibly the greatest for the victory won. 
The blackness of their grief can be relieved only by the faith 
that all this shall not happen again. Because I feel this so 
deeply I hope you will let me attempt to express a thought 
that I believe is today imbedded deep in the hearts of all 
fighting men. It is this: The soldier knows how grim and 
dark was the outlook for the Allies in 1941 and 1942. He 
is fully aware of the magnificent way the United Nations re- 
sponded to the threat. To his mind the problems of peace 
can be no more difficult than the one you had to solve more 
than 3 years ago, and which, in one battle area, has now been 
brought to a successful conclusion. He knows that in war 
the threat of separate annihilation tends to hold allies to- 
gether; he hopes we can find in peace a nobler incentive to 
produce the same unity. He passionately believes that, with 
the same determination, the same optimistic resolution and 
the same mutual consideration among the allies that mar- 
shaled in Europe forces capable of crushing what had been 
the greatest war machine of history, the problems of peace 
can and must be met. He sees the United Nations strong 
but considerate; humane and understanding leaders in the 
world to preserve the peace he is winning. 

The genius and power of America have, with her allies, 
eliminated one menace to our country’s ‘freedom, even her 
very existence. Still another remains to be crushed in the 
Pacific before peace will be restored. Speaking for the Ameri- 
can men and women I have been so honored to command, 
I know, that they would say this with me to you today: In 
our minds and hearts there is no slightest doubt that our 
people’s spirit of determination, which has buoyed us up and 
driven us forward in Europe, will continue to fire this Na- 
tion through the ordeals of battle yet to come. Though we 
dream of return to our loved ones we are ready, as we have 
always been, to do our duty to our country, no matter what 
it may be. In this spirit we renew our pledge of service to 
our Commander in Chief, President Truman, under whose 
strong leadership we know that final victory is certain. 


Our Great Team 


COMMANDER, THE SYMBOL OF ALLIED VICTORY 


By GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces 
Delivered at the Guildhall, London, England, June 12, 1945 


HE high sense of distinction I feel in receiving this 
great honor from the city of London is inescapably 
mingled with feelings of profound sadness. All of us 
must always regret that your great country and mine were 
ever faced with the tragic situation that compelled the ap- 
pointment of an Allied Commander in Chief, the capacity in 
which I have just been so extravagantly commended. 
Humility must always be the portion of any man who re- 
ceives acclaim earned in the blood of his followers and the 
sacrifices of his friends. 


Conceivably a commander may have been professionally 
superior. He may have given everything of his heart and 
mind to meet the spiritual and physical needs of his comrades. 
He may have written a chapter that will glow forever in the 
pages of military history. 

Still, even such a man—if he existed—would sadly face the 
facts that his honors cannot hide in his memories the crosses 
marking the resting places of the dead. They cannot soothe 
the anguish of the widow or the orphan whose husband or 
father will not return. 
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The only attitude in which a commander may with satis- 
faction receive the tributes of his friends is in the humble 
acknowledgment that no matter how unworthy he may be his 
position is the symbol of great human forces that have labored 
arduously and successfully for a righteous cause. Unless he 
feels this symbolism and this rightness in what he has tried to 
do, then he is disregardful of courage, fortitude and devotion 
of the vast multitudes he has been honored to command. If 
al! Allied men and women that have served with me in this 
war can only know that it is they whom this august body is 
really honoring today, then indeed I will be content. 

This feeling of humility cannot erase, of course, my great 
pride in being tendered the freedom of London. I am not a 
native of this land. I come from the very heart of America. 
In the superficial aspects by which we ordinarily recognize 
family relationships, the town where I was born and the one 
where I was reared are far separated from this great city. 
Abilene, Kan., and Denison, Tex., would together equal in 
size possibly one five-hundredth of a part of great London. 

By your standards those towns are young, without your 
aged traditions that carry the roots of London back into the 
uncertainties of unrecorded history. To those people I am 
proud to belong. 

But I find myself today 5,000 miles from that countryside, 
the honored guest of a city whose name stands for grandeur 
and size throughout the world. Hardly would it seem pos- 
sible for the London Council to have gone farther afield to 
find a man to honor with its priceless gift of token citizenship. 

Yet kinship among nations is not determined in such meas- 
urements as proximity of size and age. Rather we should 
turn to those inner things—call them what you will—I mean 
those intangibles that are the real treasures free men possess. 

To preserve his freedom of worship, his equality before 
law, his liberty to speak and act as he sees fit, subject only to 
provisions that he trespass not upon similar rights of others 
—a Londoner will fight. So will a citizen of Abilene. 

When we consider these things, then the valley of the 
Thames draws closer to the farms of Kansas and the plains 
of Texas. To my mind it is clear that when two peoples will 
face the tragedies of war to defend the same spiritual values, 
the same treasured rights, then in the deepest sense those two 
are truly related. So even as I proclaim my undying Ameri- 
canism, | am bold enough and exceedingly proud to claim the 
basis of kinship to you of London. 

And what man who has followed the history of this war 
could fail to experience an inspiration from the example of 
this city? 

When the British Empire stood—alone but unconquered, 
almost naked but unafraid—to deny the Hitler hordes, it was 
on this devoted city that the first terroristic blows were 
launched. 

Five years and eight months of war, much of it on the 
actual battleline, blitzes big and little, flying V-bombs—all 
of them you took in your stride. You worked, and from your 
needed efforts you would not be deterred. You carried on, 
and from your midst arose no cry for mercy, no wail of de- 
feat. The Battle of Britain will take its place as another of 
your deathless traditions. And your faith and endurance have 
finally been rewarded. 

You had been more than two years in war when Americans 
in numbers began swarming into your country. Most were 
mentally unprepared for the realities of war—especially as 
waged by the Nazis. Others believed that the tales of British 
sacrifice had been exaggerated. Still others failed to recog- 
nize the difficulties of the task ahead. 

All such doubts, questions and complacencies could not en- 


dure a single casual tour through your scarred streets and 
avenues. With awe our men gazed upon the empty spaces 
where once had stood buildings erected by the toil and sweat 
of peaceful folk. Our eyes rounded as we saw your women, 
serving quietly and efficiently in almost every kind of war 
effort, even with flak batteries. We became accustomed to 
the warning sirens which seemed to compel from the native 
Londoner not even a single hurried step. Gradually we drew 
closer together until we became true partners in war. 

In London my associates and I planned two great expedi- 
tions—that to invade the Mediterranean and later that to 
cross the Channel. London’s hospitality to the Americans, 
her good-humored acceptance of the added inconvenience we 
brought, her example of fortitude and quiet confidence in the 
final outcome—all these helped to make the Supreme Head- 
quarters of the two Allied expeditions the smooth-working 
organizations they became. 

They were composed of chosen representatives of two 
proud and independent peoples, each noted for its initiative 
and for its satisfaction with its own customs, manners and 
methods. Many feared that those representatives could never 
combine together in an efficient fashion to solve the complex 
problems presented by modern war. 

I hope you believe we proved the doubters wrong. And, 
moreover, I hold that we proved this point not only for 
war—we proved it can always be done by our two peoples, 
provided only that both show the same good-will, the same 
forbearance, the same objective attitude that the British and 
Americans so amply demonstrated in the nearly three years 
of bitter campaigning. 

No man could alone have brought about this result. Had 
I possessed the military skill of a Marlborough, the wisdom 
of Solomon, the understanding of Lincoln, I still would have 
been helpless without the loyalty, vision and generosity of 
thousands upon thousands of British and Americans. 

Some of them were my companions in the High Command. 
Many were. enlisted men and junior officers carrying the 
fierce brunt of battle, and many others were back in the 
United States and here in Great Britain in London. 

Moreover, back of us always our great national war lead- 
ers and their civil and military staffs that supported and en- 
couraged us through every trial, every test. The whole was 
one great team. I know that on this special occasion 3,000,- 
000 American men and women serving in the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Force would want me to pay a tribute of admira- 
tion, respect and affection to their British comrades of this 
war. 

My most cherished hope is that after Japan joins the Nazis 
in utter defeat, neither my country nor yours need ever again 
summon its sons and daughters from their peaceful pursuits 
to face the tragedies of battle. But—a fact important for 
both of us to remember—neither London nor Abilene, sisters 
under the skin, will sell her birthright for physical safety, her 
liberty for mere existence. 

No petty differences in the world of trade, traditions or na- 
tional pride should ever blind us to our identities in priceless 
values. 

If we keep our eyes on this guidepost, then no difficulties 
along our path of mutual cooperation can ever be insurmount- 
able. Moreover, when this truth has permeated to the re- 
motest hamlet and heart of all peoples, then indeed may we 
beat our swords into plowshares and all nations can enjoy 
the fruitfulness of the earth. 

My Lord Mayor, I thank you once again for an honor to 
me and to the American forces that will remain one of the 
proudest in my memories. 
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Peace An Absolute Necessity 


“ONLY STRENGTH CAN COOPERATE” 


By GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces 
Delivered at Dinner Given in His Honor by the City of New York, June 19, 1945 


have come with me from Europe are stirred by the 
reception from New York is the rankest kind of 
understatement. 

We have beheld scenes today that we didn’t know were 
possible. Time and again in the tour of the city with the 
Mayor I felt, and I know that my comrades felt, that we 
would almost have to stop. This wasn’t the kind of thing 
to which we were accustomed. We were simple soldiers 
coming home from the wars merely seeking the warmth again 
of America after what we had been through in Europe. 

But the emotion stirred by seeing people that would ordi- 
narily be termed strangers showing to us the warrants of 
friendship in such an unmistakable way as to fill our hearts 
to overflowing and practically to bring tears to our eyes; it 
was something that will be an experience to remember 
always. 

Before I go further I want to say one thing in defense of 
the regular officer of the Army brought to my mind by the 
wonderful commendation given to me personally between 
the introductory remarks. 

There is no greater pacifist than the regular officer. 

Any man who is forced to turn his attention to the horrors 
of the battlefield, to the grotesque shapes that are left there 
for the burying squads—he doesn’t want war. He never 
wants it. He is an agent of his Government to do a neces- 
sary and very desperate task. And it is to the welfare of the 
United States always to see that they have people studying 
those things and ready in emergency to do what the regular 
officer has done in this war, namely, furnish the technical 
leadership for the tactical, applied tactical power of a whole 
nation. 

These tributes that were brought to me and to my com- 
rades brought a curious idea to my head—I don’t mean curi- 
ous, I mean it was one I hadn’t thought of before. It was 
this: Why shouldn’t America as represented by New York— 
and I thoroughly agree that New York is representative of 
America—why shouldn’t New York be celebrating what it 
has done. Don’t ever let any one sell short what America 
has done in this war. Not only has it been the arsenal of de- 
mocracy, it has furnished some of the best fighting divisions, 
the best air forces and the best Navy that this war has 
produced. 

America’s record in production and on the battle line is 
one that will fill our histories forever, and today you should 
turn your thoughts to what you have done, and I mean you, 
America. And remember that you can do it because self- 
confidence is one of the great things that brings greater 
achievements still in the future. 

We are still at war. I hope that the rejoicing in which 
we indulge because of the crushing of the Nazi will never 
blind us to the task we still have in the Pacific. The reason 
I bring this up at this moment is this—it is to your interest 
always to remember it: 

With the enormous quota that you have furnished for the 
battle lines you have a tremendous interest in seeing that 
losses are minimized. Losses are minimized by producing the 
most powerful machine that you can possibly crowd into a 


Te say that the hearts of myself and my comrades that 


given area of ground to defeat the enemy. If you apply on 
the battlefield equal forces, a bloody result is certain. If you 
apply overwhelming force, losses for your side are negligible. 

That is what you must do in the Pacific—apply the maxi- 
mum force that America is capable of developing and you 
will win quickly and with the least losses. One of the things 
that you must remember particularly is production, because 
here represented in many of its forms financial, industrial, 
economic, New York is the heart of America. Production 
must be kept up because when a bomb can do the work let 
us not spend an American life for it. 

But this connection of yours with the battle-line is no 
impersonal thing. Your quotas on the battle-line prevent 
any such idea creeping into our thinking. And you can do 
more than merely your share in producing the arms and 
equipment that save American lives. 

There is a spiritual side to the soldier’s life that is often 
starved. I mean his opportunities for recreation, for feeling 
close to his home folks. One of the ways that that can be 
helped is through the entertainment sponsored by the USO. 
It is something that deserves your support just exactly as 
does the Red Cross. They have done magnificent work and 
sent great artists to the field that have made the soldier feel 
he was back on Broadway almost. 

With your energy sustained at the full our soldiers fight- 
ing in the Pacific—and by soldiers I mean all fighting serv- 
ices, not merely land armies—the victory in Japan is certain. 
With overwhelming force it will come all the more speedily. 
When that job is done there will be other problems facing 
you. Two of them I want to mention because they are re- 
lated. They are jobs for men and peace in the world. 

Prosperous nations are not war hungry, but a hungry na- 
tion will always seek war if it has to in desperation. 

We cannot be isolated from the world. 

From New York to my headquarters in Frankfort it is ex- 
actly sixteen hours by air. You are that close to trouble all 
the time if trouble starts in Europe. It is to our interest to 
see that we are strong. To repeat a remark I made this 
noon: Weakness cannot cooperate with anything. Only 
strength can cooperate. 

As I see it, peace is an absolute necessity to this world. 
Civilization itself, in the face of another catastrophe such as 
we have faced in the last three years—and for other nations 
more—would tremble, possibly decay and be destroyed. We 
must face those problems of peace with the same resolution 
that America showed in 1941 and ’42 when not the greatest 
optimist could believe that within eleven months after land- 
ing in Normandy the American arms and Allied arms would 
stand triumphant on the Elbe. 

I believe that we should let no specious argument of any 
kind deter us from exploring every direction in which peace 
can be maintained. I believe we should be strong, but we 
should be tolerant. We should be ready to defend our rights 
but we should be considerate and recognize the rights of the 
other man. 

This business of preserving peace is a practical thing but 
practicality and idealism are not necessarily mutually antag- 
onistic. We can be idealistic and we can be practical along 
with it. 





———— ye 
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You have great hospitals in your city that are filled with 
wounded men. I call them “my wounded men, they came 
back from my theatre.” I don’t want to see any more of them 
there, ever. 

I feel that if the brains and the intelligence, the genius of 
America are placed on this problem, if we can forget self, if 


we can forget politics, if we can forget personal ambitions 
we can solve this problem, and we must solve the problem or 
we will all be lost. 

No man can tell me that America with its glorious mix- 
ture of races, of creeds, its Jews, its Catholics, its Protestants 
—it cannot lose, and we can’t lose this one. 


The Spirit of America 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL EISENHOWER 
By IRVING LEHMAN, Chief Judge, New York Court of Appeals 
Delivered at Dinner in Honor of General Eisenhower by the City of New York, June 19, 1945 


ENERAL EISENHOWER: 
Today from the sidewalks of New York, from its 
roofs and windows, from its ball grounds and parks, 
millions roared their warm welcome home to you. They 
brought you a wordless message more eloquent than the most 
carefully chosen words could achieve; a message of affection 
for you as a man and gratitude to you as the Supreme 
Commander who led the armies of the Allied Nations to 
triumphant victory in Europe. 

That message, that message I know, went straight to your 
great heart from the great hearts of millions of New Yorkers. 
And believe me, sir, that the people of New York have great 
hearts. Since that night in November, 1942, when our armies 
attacked in North Africa, we have shared your anxieties as 
we have shared your confidence in ultimate victory, and even 
when we grieved for the loved ones we have lost we bore our 
loses with all the fortitude that we could summon. 

It has been said that there are more Italians in New York 
than in Rome, more Irish than in Dublin, more Jews than 
in Jerusalem or Tel Aviv. Doubtless you, sir, have heard 
some say that the cause of this diversity of racial and national 
origin, the great principles of freedom and democracy on 
which American institutions are soundly based are not per- 
haps as deeply cherished or as well understood here as let 
us say in Kansas, that our citizens will not make the same 
willing sacrifices to maintain what we call the American 
heritage. The names, General Eisenhower, on the daily cas- 
ualty lists which we anxiously scan with heavy hearts, the 
names on the list of men cited for heroism and selfless devo- 
tion which we read with glowing pride, attest beyond doubt 
the worth of New York's immigrant sons. Those who say 
otherwise ignore the real spirit of America and the real spirit 
of New York. 

Quotes SMITH AND Davis 

I once heard that spirit dramatically expressed by Al 
Smith, the Happy Warrior born in New York of immigrant 
parents, and John W. Davis, the accomplished diplomat, 
statesman and acknowledged leader of the bar. It was at a 
small private dinner in 1933, soon after Hitler became Chan- 
cellor. A member of the German Debt Commission then in 
this country tried to persuade us that night that the roots of 
mazism lay in Germany’s economic misery and that the way 
to destroy nazism was to assist Germany to become a pros- 
serous and satisfied nation. 

Al Smith then spoke up in his inimitable way. He said, 
sir, “America can’t understand that talk or accept that kind 
of excuse or explanation. Five years ago I ran for President, 
ind I won't say that racial and religious prejudice was with- 
out influence in that campaign, but I got over fifteen million 
votes, and if the winners had attempted to put me in a prison 
or concentration camp more than fifteen million Americans 


would have marched on Washington and would have freed 
me. That,” he said, “is America.””’ And Davis then broke in 
and said: ‘‘And the Davises would have marched side by side 
with the Smiths.” 

That is the spirit of America and you, General Eisen- 
hower, know perhaps better than any other, for you have seen 
Americans of British stock and of Irish stock—of Italian 
stock, of German stock and even of Japanese stock—Catho- 
lics and Protestants and Jews but Americans all—gallantly 
march shoulder to shoulder, through hell itself, that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, should not 
perish from the earth. Last week, at your press conference 
in Paris, you gave expression to that knowledge when in reply 
to a request for a comment on the contribution made by 
Negro soldiers, you said: “I do not differentiate between 
soldiers. I do not say White soldiers or Negro soldiers.” 
Mayor La Guardia will surely agree with me that nowhere 
is the spirit of America more fervent than in New York—in 
the hearts of those millions who greeted you so warmly today. 

And that noisy greeting with its eloquent message to you 
of the city’s warm affection and gratitude still left unsaid part 
of what was in their hearts. And I think the people of this 
city would wish me to bring you tonight a more solemn mes- 
sage than you heard. Last month when our victory in Eu- 
rope was announced there was some unrestrained joy just as 
there was unrestrained rejoicing today, but almost immedi- 
ately the people of the City of New York in sober mood 
flocked to churches and synagogues there to give thanks to 
the Lord whose prophet had said that “Out of Zion shall go 
forth the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
* * * And men shall beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruninghooks. And nations shall no longer 
lift up arms against nation. Neither shall there be war any 
more.” 

On that day of victory the same millions who today greeted 
you so joyously, Catholic, Protestant and Jews—yes, and 
even men who reject all creeds—worshiped the Prince of 
Peace who taught all the world the way to peace when in 
Jerusalem He proclaimed for all the world to hear that the 
two great commandments of the law which God had pro- 
claimed long before on the slopes of Mount Sinai were: 
“Thou shalt love Thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul” and “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

That was the law which went forth from Zion. That was 
the word of the Lord which went forth from Jerusalem and 
when all the world listens to the Prince of Peace and obeys 
the commandments of the Lord, then will the kingdom of 
God be established on earth and the words of its prophet will 
be fulfilled, for nation will no longer lift up arms against 
nation. Neither shall there be war any more. 

And so I say to you, General Eisenhower, that the people 
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of this great city, that we who have greeted you so tumultu- 
ously today also silently love you deep in our hearts because 
never for a moment have you forgotten that American so!- 
diers are not mere pawns in a game of war but are loved 
youths, and because you have loved them as we do, and we 
honor you, sir, because you—the man trained in the arts of 


war, commander of the embattied nations, who in righteous 
wrath took up their arms to defend their right to live in 
peace—have alongside of Franklin Roosevelt, the peace-lov- 
ing leader of a peace-loving people, brought the day nearer 
when all men shall live in security in their own homes, fear- 
ing none and hating none. 


Transition from War to Peace 


SIMPLIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Message to Congress, Washington, D. C., May 24, 1945 


HE Congress has repeatedly manifested interest in an 
orderly transition from war to peace. It has legislated 
extensively on the subject, with foresight and wisdom. 

I wish to draw the attention of the Congress to one aspect 
of that transition for which adequate provision has not as yet 
been made. I refer to the conversion of the executive branch 
ot the Government. 

Immediately after the declaration of war the Congress, in 
Title I of the first War Powers Act, 1941, empowered the 
President to make necessary adjustments in the organization 
of the executive branch with respect to those matters which 
relate to the conduct of the present war. This authority has 
been extremely valuable in furthering the prosecution of the 
war. It is difficult to conceive how the executive agencies 
could have been kept continuously attuned to the needs of the 
war without legislation of this type. 

The first War Powers Act expires by its own terms six 
months after the termination of the present war. Pending 
that time, Title I will be of very substantial further value 
in enabling the President to make such additional temporary 
improvements in the organization of the Government as are 
currently required for the more effective conduct of the war. 

However, further legislative action is required in the near 
future, because the first War Powers Act is temporary, and 
because, as matters now stand, every step taken under Title I 
will automatically revert, upon the termination of the title, 
to the pre-existing status. 

Such automatic reversion is not workable. I think that the 
Congress has recognized that fact particularly in certain pro- 
visions of Section 101 of the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944. In some instances it will be necessary to 
delay reversion beyond the period now provided by law, or 
to stay it permanently. In other instances it will be necessary 
to modify actions heretofore taken under Title I and to con- 
tinue the resulting arrangement beyond the date of expira- 
tion of the title. 

Automatic reversion will result in the re-establishment of 
some agencies that should not be re-established. Some adjust- 
ments of a permanent character need to be made, as exempli- 
fied by the current preposal before the Congress with respect 
to the subsidiary corporations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Some improvements heretofore made in the 
Government under the first War Powers Act, as exemplified 
by the reorganization of the Army under Executive Order 
No. 9082, should not be allowed to revert automatically or 
at an inopportune time. 

I believe it is realized by everyone—in view of the very 
large numbers of matters involved and the expedition required 
in their disposition—that the problems I have mentioned will 
not be met satisfactorily unless the Congress provides for 
them along the general lines indicated in this message. 

Quite aside from the disposition of the war organization 


of the Government, other adjustments need to be made cur- 
rently and continuously in the Government establishment. 
From my experience in the Congress, and from a review of 
the pertinent developments for a period of forty years pre- 
ceding that experience, I know it to be a positive fact that, by 
and large, the Congress cannot deal effectively with numerous 
organizational problems on an individual item basis. The 
Congressional Record is replete with expressions of members 
of the Congress, themselves, to this effect. 

Yet it is imperative that these matters be dealt with con- 
tinuously if the Government structure is to be reasonably 
wieldy and manageable, and be responsive to proper direction 
by the Congress and the President on behalf of the people of 
this country. The question is one that goes directly to the 
adequacy and effectiveness of our Government as an instru- 
ment of democracy. 

Suitable reshaping of those parts of the executive branch 
of the Government which require it from time to time is 
necessary and desirable from every point of view. A well 
organized executive branch will be more efficient than a 
poorly organized one. It will help materially in making man- 
ageable the government of this great nation. A number of my 
predecessors have urged the Congress to take steps to make 
the executive branch more businesslike and efficient. I wel- 
come and urge the cooperation of Congress to the end that 
these objectives may be attained. 

Experience has demonstrated that if substantial progress is 
to be made in these regards, it must be done through action 
initiated or taken by the President. The results achieved 
under the Economy Act (1932), as amended, the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939, and Title I of the first War Powers Act, 
1941, testify to the value of presidential initiative in this field. 

Congressional criticisms are heard, not frequently, concern- 
ing deficiencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
I should be less than frank if I failed to point out that the 
Congress cannot consistently advance such criticisms and at 
the same time deny the President the means of removing the 
causes at the root of such criticisms. 

Accordingly, I ask the Congress to enact legislation which 
will make it possible to do what we all know needs to be 
done continuously and expeditiously with respect to improv- 
ing the organization of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

In order that the purposes which I have in mind may be 
understood, the following features are suggested : 

(a) The legislation should be generally similar to the Re- 
organization Act of 1939, and Part II of Title I of the act 
should be utilized intact. 

(b) The legislation should be of permanent duration. 

(c) No agency of the executive branch should be exempted 
from the scope of the legislation. 

(d) The legislation should be sufficiently broad and flex- 
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ible to permit of any form of organizational adjustment, large 
or small, for which necessity may arise. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that under the fore- 
going arrangement (a) necessary action is facilitated because 
initiative is placed in the hands of the President, and (b) nec- 
essary control is reserved to the Congress since it may, by 
simple majority vote of the two houses, nullify any action of 
the President which does not meet with its approval. 


I think further, that the Congress recognizes that particu- 
lar arrangement as its own creation, evolved within the Con- 
gress out of vigorous efforts and debate extending over a 
period of two years and culminating in the enactment of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. 

Therefore, bearing in mind what the future demands of al] 
of us, I earnestly ask the Congress to enact legislation along 
the foregoing lines without delay. 


Compulsory Military Training In Peace Time 


AGAINST FUNDAMENTAL POLICY OF AMERICA 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, Senator from Ohio 
Delivered at Memorial Day Ceremony, Gettysburg National Cemetery, May 30, 1945 


ELLOW citizens of the United States of America, I 

am greatly honored to be invited to come here today to 

the Gettysburg National Cemetery and express, in- 
adequately I know, the obligation which we feel to those who 
fell on the greatest battlefield of the Civil War, and the rev- 
erence which their service to us still inspires 82 years later. 
I know that I cannot express that obligation and that rever- 
ence as effectively as it has been many times expressed before 
upon this occasion. I can only relate the sacrifices of our 
soldiers to the more immediate problems which we face today. 

The soldiers of 1863 gave their lives to preserve the Union 
and make permanent the Government which had proved to 
the world that a Nation, founded for the purpose of securing 
freedom, and governed by its own people, could survive 
through a great war without being destroyed from within by 
the very forces of freedom developed in a free country. Many 
other American boys have fought since then to preserve our 
people and their freedom. Our hearts are full today with 
our gratitude and devotion to those who are fighting now 
and who have fought in this war, those who have given and 
those who have risked their lives that our Nation may be 
preserved and may preserve its freedom. 

In these wars with Germany and Japan, we are now ap- 
proaching the great sacrifices of the Civil War—we have 
suffered a million casualties among our boys in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. About 300,000 have been killed, or 
missing and probably killed. That means that there are 
300,000 families who mourn a beloved son, 300,000 wives 
and mothers to whom this war has brought tragedy and grief. 
Too many newspapers and too many individuals have come 
to accept the military attitude that American boys are only 
pawns in the game, that we can properly sacrifice so many 
impersonal lives for this goal. But every life is a boy with a 
father and mother, or a wife or sweetheart. We should 
never forget the awful catastrophe that war is, that it means 
the destruction of all the hopes and purposes which have 
formed the ideals of hundreds of thousands of American 
individuals and families. Let us remember today that very 
few purposes can justify the sacrifices which we are calling 
upon our boys to make. Let us remind ourselves that neither 
foreign conquest, nor hate, nor revenge, can justify such a 
loss, that the only purpose of this war that can justify its 
continuance is to insure the future peace and freedom of the 
American people. Let us not gloat because we burn or de- 
stroy the city of an enemy, and remember that such destruc- 
tion can only be justified as a means of bringing this war to 
a quicker end. The moment that we can achieve a peace 
which will guarantee the prevention of future aggression on 


the part of Japan, it is our duty to all those whom we honor 
here today to see that peace is brought about, whether by 
arms or by negotiation. 

But we have a further duty to the men who are suffering 
in this war when peace has been brought about. There can 
be little doubt now that the defeat of our enemies will pre- 
vent attacks upon this country from without for many years 
to come. We are all agreed that that result may be strength- 
ened and assured by the creation of an international organi- 
zation to preserve peace. We hope that such an organization 
can insure peace, not only in the immediate future, but for 
generations to come. The San Francisco Conference, under 
the most severe handicaps of political and economic differ- 
ences will at least establish an international forum constantly 
working to prevent the recurrence of war. 

But we must constantly remind ourselves that the only 
purpose of this war, the only purpose of the battle fought 
here at Gettysburg in 1863, the only purpose of any war in 
which this country has been engaged is to maintain here at 
home the freedom which was won in 1776, the freedom to 
work out here the destiny of the American Republic. Ameri- 
can foreign policy and international organizations are only a 
means to that end. And so we should be equally concerned 
here today that we retain in Washington the policies neces- 
sary to assure that freedom. It is useless to destroy total- 
itarianism in Germany and Japan and then establish it in the 
United States. 

There is real danger of just that result for the whole 
thought of the world has moved steadily toward the total- 
itarian philosophy, toward the subjection of the individual to 
the state instead of a government by the people. Govern- 
ment controls such as peacetime military conscription which 
would have been indignantly rejected in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are given serious consideration, even in this country. 
Totalitarian thought has spread over the world. When 
Mussolini established a dictatorship in Italy, many of our 
citizens thought that a little benevolent despotism was a good 
thing for the Italian people. Hitler brought it to Germany, 
the military caste brought it to Japan, largely because so many 
people lost faith in the efficacy of democratic government. 
We see it also on our side, in the great Russian Soviet, in 
Chiang Kai-shek’s China, in Brazil, in Argentina and in 
many other Latin-American countries. It has made progress 
because so many people have been persuaded that it is per- 
haps desirable to surrender individual freedom and let some- 
one dictate their lives better than they themselves can arrange 
them. In this country many people who would indignantly 
deny any soft feeling for State control are advocates of meas- 
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ures which lead inevitably in that direction because they are 
dissatisfied with the necessary slow progress involved in a 
government where all the people are given a voice. 


I believe that freedom can only be preserved if we retain 
government by the people all the time. I heard a United 
States Senator argue that we could have freedom and democ- 
racy even though Congress delegated all its powers to the 
President during the war and adjourned, because, he said, 
we could meet again and take those powers away. There are 
two fallacies in that view. While that form of government 
lasts, there is no freedom and it is not government by the 
people. Secondly, if it lasts too long, the powers granted by 
the people are never returned to them. That has been the 
history of popular government from the days of Greece and 
Rome through the Middle Ages to Germany and Japan 
today. 


The best protection of freedom is to maintain continuous 
rule by the people. It cannot be done without constant vigi- 
lance against the turning over of power to governments and 
to men who are in effect beyond the reach of the people. 
The very size of the Republic today leads to a delegation of 
power. The machinery by which 135,000,000 people govern 
themselves is necessarily so complicated that it is hard to 
devise a system in which the real voice of the people is heard. 
Hundreds of bureaus have been created, and even here in 
Washington we don’t know how many bureaus there are or 
what it is that they are doing. Each one is a little kingdom 
in itself. When the ordinary man comes to Washington, he 
has a hard enough time to find out which is the bureau which 
is bossing him, and an even harder time to get consideration 
for his views. More than a hundred Government corpora- 
tions have been created, even less accountable to Congress 
than the bureaus. Washington is a vast rabbit warren of 
bureaucrats, all issuing regulations having the force and effect 
of law and building up a control to which the people grad- 
ually come to conform their lives. 


The war has required a suspension of many freedoms, and 
the people have become so used to regulations that they al- 
most forget what freedom is. The danger of totalitarian 
government is that the people do get used to it, as to a nar- 
cotic. The time has come to remember that many of these 
restrictions on freedom were only created to preserve freedom 
and should be abandoned when freedom is assured. The size 
of the Republic, the complexity of modern problems in the 
economic field, all lead the people to the easy course of turn- 
ing over the problems to someone else, to some expert, per- 
haps, to solve the whole business. Instead of thinking out 
problems for themselves, inhabitants of a totalitarian world 
would accept the advice of supposedly expert columnists or 
radio commentators, who are also too busy to think out their 
problems, and who accept what is handed to them by the 
Government. A people unconcerned with their own liberty 
want every problem to be handled by a czar. They are im- 
patient with Congress if Congress takes time to argue a case 
on its merits. A frame of mind in dealing with public ques- 
tions which moves on waves of emotion, engulfing editors, 
writers, and broadcasters alike, and demands solutions today 
for every complex problem, is a frame of mind leading to 
totalitarian government. 


While we talk constantly of democracy and free enterprise, 
I see too many of the very people who use that language ad- 
vocating measures which deny it. Too many businessmen 
believe in controls of the NRA code variety, quotas, cartels, 
division of production, the fixing of minimum coal prices, and 
other measures to protect business from excessive competition. 
Labor unions, which ought to be the very core of democracy, 


are ruled by perpetual leaders almost without the formality 
of reelection. 

At this very moment demands are being made that Con- 
gress give up its power to fix tariffs and to provide for the 
reorganization of the Government departments, on the 
ground that democratic processes are too slow and ineffective. 
Arbitrary power must be granted to carry through the cur- 
rently popular theories. 

Every bill proposes that Congress delegate its power to 
make law to some board, and the Supreme Court itself is 
dominated by the thought that the people themselves and 
their representatives are incompetent even to prescribe stand- 
ards, but must give power to make law to administrative 
agencies. Nearly every bill introduced proposes increased 
Federal power, and the reduction of the power of States and 
local governments where the people’s voice can be heard. 
In education, in health, and in unemployment compensation, 
Federal bureaus seek wide and arbitrary power to affect the 
lives of millions of individuals. 

People who think themselves sincere believers in democratic 
government want everything desirable at once, and the more 
attractive the goal, the less they care about the method. It 
this frame of mind were carried to its logical conclusion, it 
would lead to the turning over of all power to a benevolent 
dictator to carry out the good things which he promises and 
which he presents in a sufficiently attractive package. 

Of course, this general attitude makes the ground fertile 
for Government propaganda. A desirable end such as peace 
or extended foreign trade is linked with certain particular 
methods and panaceas proposed and highly recommended by 
the Government, or accompanied by a demand for broad 
power to solve the problem without further interference 
from Congress. Anyone who is opposed to this particular 
panacea is at once labeled as opposed to peace or foreign 
trade, and probably pictured as a reactionary, a Fascist, 0: 
even a Republican. All the arguments for the favored remedy 
are blared over the radio and broadcast in pamphlets, and no 
argument is admitted against it. The first Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal was pictured as so letter perfect, that I am still get- 
ting attacks on Senator Vandenberg’s amendments by people 
who don’t know that the State Department has accepted 
them. Bretton Woods and the revised reciprocal trade treat- 
ies are pictured as the only cures for all foreign-trade difh- 
culties. The question is not the desirability of these various 
delegations of people’s power, it is the frame of mind which 
seems to be willing to abandon that power without question. 
It is the frame of mind which avoids the discussion of the 
merits of a problem and accepts the voice of the state as the 
voice of God. 

Nothing is so dangerous to democracy as a vast machine of 
propaganda, for it strikes at the very root of democratic gov- 
ernment. Government by the people can only endure if it is 
founded on intelligent decision based on accurate knowledge. 

This afternoon I wish to speak particularly about one step 
now proposed, supported by Government propaganda, which 
seems to me to strike at the very basis of freedom, for which 
our boys are fighting. It is the proposal that we establish at 
once compulsory conscription for military training in time of 
peace. The proposal is that we establish in this country a 
continuous 12 months’ military training for every boy, the 
same military set-up which we have gone to war to abolish 
in Germany and Japan. Whether we become a militaristic 
and totalitarian country depends more on this measure than 
any other. It does not relate to any limited class or group. 
It reaches every family and every boy. It subjects them com- 
pletely to the domination of the Government for a year dur- 
ing their most formative period. It keeps them under con- 
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stant supervision as reserves for years thereafter. The power 
to take a boy from his home and subject him to complete 
Government discipline is the most serious limitation on free- 
dom that can be imagined. Many who have accepted the 
idea favor a similar Government-controlled training for 
all girls. 

There is no doubt that the Government, and particularly 
the War and Navy Departments, are straining every nerve 
to secure the enactment of this legislation before the war 
ends. Secret meetings are being held in the Pentagon Build- 
ing and elsewhere. On April 26 the chief executive officers 
of some 40 or more women’s organizations were invited there, 
and it is said they were addressed by the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Under Secretary of State, 
General Marshall, Admiral King, and other high-ranking of- 
ficers. ‘The ladies were requested not to disclose the substance 
of the speeches made or identify the War Department or its 
officials with the sponsorship of the plan. One newspaper 
stated that the ministers of various churches were invited to 
: similar meeting and attended, and that Negro organiza- 
tions have been approached. Invitations went out from a 

itizens committee in New York to hear Secretary Forrestal, 
Under Secretary Grew, and General Weible at an off-the- 
record luncheon on May 25. Government propaganda is bad 
enough when it is open, but it is inexcusable when secret. We 
may expect a flood of open propaganda after the ground has 
been prepared, and everyone who is opposed to the plan will 
be pictured as for war and for unpreparedness. 

We have fought this war to preserve our institutions, not 
to change them. We have fought it to permit us to work out 
our problems here at home on a peaceful foundation, not on 
« foundation dominated by military preparations for another 
war. The question of the best form of military organization 
should not be an emotional problem. It should be dealt with 
by argument and not by propaganda. But the methods being 
used threaten the freedom of this country, for if they are suc- 
cessful they can be used to fasten upon us every kind of regu- 
lation, price control for business, wage control for labor, pro- 
duction control for farmers. 

If we approach this problem logically and not emotionally, 
the first question should be how large an Army we need to 
nsure our freedom. Why not discuss what the right size is 
so that we can determine the best method of providing it? 
How can we tell how large an Army we do need until the 
peace is made and the organization of the world effected ? 
It seems to me impossible to pass intelligently on the need for 
conscription at this time. Must we not see first what kind of 
a world is established at San Francisco and at the peace 
table ? 

There are approximately 1,250,000 American boys in 
every age group. Is it necessary to train them all for a full 
vear at a cost of at least two and a half billion dollars a year? 
This would provide reserves of about twelve and a half 
million men between the ages of 18 to 27. Is any such reserve 
necessary? Certainly, it is not needed in a hurry, for the 
armies we now have will be the best possible reserve for the 
next 3 or + years. The Selective Service Act expressly pro- 
vides that all drafted men at the end of the war shail be 
transferred to the reserve and remain there for 10 years. 

\pparently, the argument for doing this job now is that the 
people might not be willing to do it later. That is certainly 
a typical totalitarian argument. It is an attempt to base a 
vreat permanent national policy on war emotion, because the 
proponents are afraid of government by the people when they 
have time to think it over. 

It seems improbable to me that the training of a million 
and a quarter boys a year would ever be necessary. The vast 


reserve provided could only be needed for a great overseas 
expedition like that in which we are now engaged. For such 
an expedition, it would take several years to organize ships, 
planes, and munitions, just as it did in this war. We would 
surely have to have new modern equipment in many fields, 
and it would take longer to build it than it would to train 
the men, as we found in this war. It would seem that for 
sudden attack, or for attack from the air or from attack by 
rockets the great mass of millions of reserves would be of 
little value. I should think we rather need an expert Army 
with the most modern weapons. In the event of a sudden 
attack, our main reliance would have to be a Regular Army 
of highly trained and technically trained men, and during 
such an attack they would not be much aided by 10,000,000 
reserves. The argument that we can save in the size of a 
professional army by having many millions of reserves bears 
all the earmarks of a propaganda argument instead of one 
based on common sense. 


Having determined that we need an Army of a certain size, 
with certain reserves, we could then decide whether we could 
get it by voluntary means in the American tradition. Sup- 
pose we need a million men in the armed forces. We expect 
to have at least 50,000,000 people working at civilian jobs in 
this country. Surely we can make the Army sufficiently at- 
tractive as an occupation for 2 percent of these to be willing 
to volunteer. With good pay, reasonable treatment for men 
and their families, and provision for retraining and retire- 
ment when a man is too old to stay in the Army, I don’t see 
why Army life cannot be made just as attractive as working 
daily on a machine, mining coal, or engaging in hundreds of 
other occupations. Many jobs in the Army should give highly 
technical training with interesting knowledge which makes 
the trainees capable of advancement in other activities in life. 


To provide the necessary Reserves, it could be made worth 
the while of many boys to take the necessary training. Many 
alternative plans have been suggested to a year’s conscription. 
For instance, adequate reserves might be provided by train- 
ing 200,000 boys in each age group. It should be possible to 
obtain volunteers in that number for a 3-month course and 
basic training during one summer, courses in school and a 
later 3-month summer course in the field. The boys could be 
paid a sum which would assist them in their regular educa- 
tion during the winter. Additional courses could be pro- 
vided for those who wish to become Reserve officers. What | 
have suggested is only one idea and there may be many others. 
The Army will immediately criticize any plan, because they 
are determined to have conscription. They want the boys for 
12 months consecutively because they want to change their 
habits of thought, to make them soldiers, if you please, for 
the rest of their lives. Nothing less will do. We are indeed 
bankrupt of ideas if we cannot provide a method by which 
necessary military forces and Reserves are provided by an 
American voluntary system. 


The other arguments for conscription seem to me almost 
too trivial to discuss. It is said it will teach the boys disci- 
pline and that they need it. My own opinion is that we need 
more initiative and original thinking and less discipline rather 
than more. Our present Army is not the most disciplined 
Army in the world, but there isn’t any better Army for the 
simple reason that the boys do some thinking for themselves. 


It is said the Army will improve their health, and that they 
need it because so many failed to pass the strict health re- 
quirements of the Army. As a matter of fact, the great bulk 
of defects were those relating to teeth, eyes, mental, nerves. 
and heart conditions, all of which had arisen long before the 
age of conscription. There is nothing to show that the Army 
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would conscript any of these boys. To improve their health, 
we must reach them at a much younger age. 

The argument that it would improve the morals of our 
boys has almost been dropped because of its foolishness. If 
there is one place where morals will not be improved, it is 
in the vicinity of Army camps. 

It is true that there are some boys who are benefited by 
Army control, but to improve a few, let us not change the 
whole character of the American life which I believe has 
been the cause of success in this war. 

It is said that we are going to teach the boys citizenship in 
the camps. This argument makes clear a real danger in the 
whole system. By handing boys over for 12 months to the 
arbitrary and complete domination of the Government, we 
put it in the power of the Government to indoctrinate them 
with the political doctrines then popular with the Govern- 
ment. It has all the dangers of Federal education and none 
of its advantages. Attempts along this line have been made 
with the present Army, and a large amount of propaganda 
sent out to be taught to the soldiers. In wartime it is bad 
enough; in peacetime, it would be intolerable. 

Some have supported this project on the ground that the 
training is only to be part military and a considerable amount 
of it is to be character training along other lines. We have 
already a complete school system in this country. If it isn’t 
adequate and does not give education in citizenship, we can 
well spend our time and money in trying to improve that 
system. As a matter of fact, it is already the finest system 
of education the world has ever seen. 

Military conscription is essentially totalitarian. It has been 
established for the most part in totalitarian countries and 
their dictators led by Napoleon and Bismark. It has hereto- 
fore been established by aggressor countries. It is said it 
would insure peace by emphasizing the tremendous military 
potential of this country. Surely we have emphasized that 
enough in this war. No one can doubt it. On the contrary, 
if we establish conscription every other nation in the world 
will feel obliged to do the same. It would set up militarism 
on ‘a high pedestal throughout the world as the goal of all 





the world. Militarism has always led to war and not peace. 
Conscription was no insurance of victory in France, in Ger- 
many, or in Italy. The countries with military conscription 
found that it was only an incident and not the determining 
factor in defense or in victory. 

Military training by conscription means the complete regi- 
mentation of the individual at his most formative period for 
a period of 12 months. If we admit that in peacetime we can 
deprive a man of all liberty and voice and freedom of action, 
if we can take him from his family and his home, then we 
can do the same with labor, we can order the farmer to pro- 
duce and we can take over any business. If we can draft 
men, it is dificult to find an argument against drafting capi- 
tal. Those who enthusiastically orate of returning to free 
enterprise and at the same time advocate peacetime conscrip- 
tion are blind to the implications of this policy. ‘They are 
utterly inconsistent in their position. Because of its psycho- 
logical effect on every citizen, because it is the most extreme 
form of compulsion, military conscription will be more the 
test of our whole philosophy than any other policy. Some say 
it is unconstitutional. It makes very little difference whether 
it actually violates the terms of the Constitution. It is against 
the fundamental policy of America and the American Nation. 
If adopted, it will color our whole future. We shall have 
fought to abolish totalitarianism in the world, only to set it 
ip in the United States. 

Government by the people can only exist if the people are 
individuals who think. It can only exist if the individual is 
free to rule the state and if he is not ruled by the state. We 
must be constantly vigilant to keep alive the thinking of free- 
men, and there is no such threat to that thinking as the 
course which would impose on the Nation compulsory mili- 
tary training. We have no greater obligation to the men who 
fought at Gettysburg, we have no greater obligation to the 
men who fought in Europe and who are fighting in the Pa- 
cific, than to preserve here in America a state in which the 
individual shall be free to think and be master of his own 
soul, and where the people shall be free to govern their own 
Government. 


U. S. As A Mediator for Peace 


WE MUST NOT GANG UP ON ANY NATION 
By ALFRED M. LANDON, Ex-Governor of Kanses 
Delivered before the Rotary Club, Manhattan, Kansas, June 7, 1945 


HE greatest achievement of modern civilization was 

the development of objective thinking. 

The processes of objective thinking include tolera- 
tion—education—accurate information and humanitarianism. 

These highly important attributes of civilization reached 
their finest flowering in the world before the first world 
war, at least in the United States and Great Britain. 

Since then, they have withered steadily under the attacks 
of a deadly parasite—the art of government inspired mass 
propaganda and government censorship. 

Of course ever since we have had governments, we have 
had propaganda in favor of the government in power. 

For many centuries objective thinking and government 
propaganda were handicapped by the lack of channels of com- 
munication. Both were more or less evenly balanced. 

Today’s increase in the channels of communications has 
given government propaganda a big edge over objective 
thinking because the peoples of the world are not able to 





digest all the mass information that floods them. ‘Taking 
advantage of that situation, governments hold back certain 
vital information and parts of the news for political as well 
as military reasons and in the torrent of world news these 
critical omissions are not noticed. In addition, we must realize 
that today there is a lot of lieing going on. Anyone now who 
would think objectively must as the first step proceed with 
great caution in spite of the abundance of news. The mission 
of such organizations as Rotary—the schools—the Press—the 
radio—and the church is to hold aloft the art of objective 
thinking. 

Without objective thinking, as I have described it, we have 
nothing left but the naked brute power of feudalism or the 
chaos of the dark ages. 

It is to be expected that objective reporting—showing all 
sides of the story—is inevitably almost destroyed as the re- 
sult of war. 

Modern war is the complete and total mobilization of all 
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the efforts of all the people of a country. The Press becomes 
an arm of the government and has quite properly performed 
vital services in the war effort. But the Press itself admits 
that it is prevented from full and accurate reporting of im- 
portant events and policies. It has the will but not the 
power to do the job so long as the war lasts. 

Today, we stand in need of a constant re-examination of 
our ideas in the light of swift moving events and the enor- 
mous problems that confront us. Today, more than ever, those 
qualities of objective thinking call for cautious, balanced 
judgment and keen examination of the facts. 

Many in the United States are pursuing a ‘‘Hallelujah” 
policy with regard to Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. 
The very government agencies that ballyhooed their accom- 
plishments a few short months ago are now attempting to 
warn the American people of expecting too much from the 
conference at San Francisco. What are the important facts 
of foreign affairs in the world we live in? 

First, a large part of the world hates and is suspicious of 
the British. 

Second, a large part of the world fears Russia. 1 do not 
mean communism, but I mean an imperialistic, militaristic 
Russia—Adam Zad, the bear that walks like a man. 

Third, Russia fears the rest of the world. 

Fourth, whatever their doubts about us, a large part of the 
world wants American investment and American business 
connections for political reasons as well as economic. They 
believe that American connections give them more security 
for themselves. 

Fifth, Europe which for many centuries was the center of 
the world, is today the center of complete confusion, because 
of our military victories and the lack of agreed peace policies 
among the allies. Russia seems to be setting up by ruthless 
force puppet states in this vacuum that was once Europe. 

Britain is fighting for her Empire's life-line through the 
Mediterranean-—France is desperately trying to rebuild the 
Empire that was hers. And we are still listening to the 
birdies sing as we have done from Moscow to San Francisco 

under the assumption that there is accord on post-war poli- 
cies among the allies. 

‘These are the plain facts of a situation that confronts us 
now and will confront us for many years and it is the height 
of foolishness for us to continue to ignore it. 

The job of statesmanship—and all the agencies of public 
opinion—is to build a bridge of cooperation for peace between 
a ruthless totalitarian dictatorship and other nations whom 
the Russians consider equally ruthless. 

‘That is almost a super-human job with America occupying 
a place of special responsibility. We are not fulfilling it by 
our emotional approach to the problem either of world peace 
or of Russia. 

The illusion current among many people that all we have 
to do is to follow the course charted from Moscow to Yalta 
is a dangerous fallacy that contributes to the difficulties of a 
satisfactory solution. 

Russophiles or Russophobes also contribute to the difficulty 
ot the two people understanding each other. 

Basically we have been trying to work with Russia, not 
only in war but for lasting peace. But Russia is making it 
exceeding difficult and there are those in the United States 
who are not making it easier by their loose talk that we must 
eventually fight Russia. There are still others who are not 
helping the situation by insisting that all Russian policies are 
perfect, and that all criticisms are Fascist’s lies. 

I must say that | am impressed with the good will and 
liking the returning American soldier has for the Russians he 


has met. Perhaps that may have a decisive influence on the 
future relations of the United States and Russia. 

There must be a meeting of the minds when we hold our 
international conferences. As I have been saying, ever since 
the Moscow conference, we have had one hallelujah inter- 
pretation for the American people which Russia has often and 
promptly contradicted either by word or deed. This is not 
the time nor the place to discuss whose fault that is. But 
at least the Russians have been frank in not permitting us to 
continue under our dilusions. It is our fault that we have. 
I do say that the Pollyanna fiction of agreement planted in 
the American press from Moscow to Yalta has added to the 
difficulties of the two nations. The longer that situation 
continues, the greater the threat of disastrous consequences 
to both countries and to the world. 

Again and again, I have protested the policy of dodging 
and covering up the lack of a community of purpose as very 
dangerous. I repeat that explosions can be generated by 
smothering as well as by friction. 

Whether the fault is ours—or the Russians—or both, our 
first problem is to establish the right kind of relations with 
Russia. 

A just and lasting peace is the profound desire of the peo- 
ple of the United States. The mere contemplation of the 
deadly meaning of another world war is enough to call forth 
the highest statesmanship on our part to prevent another 
cycle of world wide destruction which will destroy liberty 
and civilization and bring on a new dark age. 

A fundamental of that statesmanship on our part is that 
the United States must be an honest broker for peace among 
the nations. Today we stand one of three nations holding 
the real power of the world—the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain. If we in the United States make plain that 
we are not and will not be a party by action or inaction to 
any scheme or intrigue to gang up on Russia, or Great 
Britain, or China, or any other nation, then we have laid the 
cornerstone for lasting peace. 

If we stand firmly upon the principle that the inalienable 
rights to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness apply to na- 
tions as well as individuals, then it will be extremely diff- 
cult for any nation to remain immovably bullheaded in op- 
posing progress toward the realization of that principle. 

We must never forget that the peace of the world in the 
last analysis depends upon the recognition of those inalien- 
able rights. 

By force of circumstances the world looks to us as the 
natural mediator among the powers today. Even the official 
Russian newspaper Izvestia last Tuesday views with regret 
that our policy of mediation is changing to a policy of drift- 
ing. Whether or not we agree with that interpretation, our 
vital role among the powers as mediator is acknowledged. 

Our role is the promotion of international cooperation, 
rather than the development of old-fashioned international 
alliances which, after all, usually turn out to be shot-gun 
marriages. Thus we carry out the real meaning of General 
Washington’s famous message about entangling alliances. 
We must make it plain that we will not join any power bloc 
but will use our balance of power for peace and stability in 
the world and are willing to assume the responsibilities that 
go with that. I am speaking for triple cooperation rather 
than a mere formal British-American or British-American- 
Russian alliance which inevitably gives rise to opposing blocs 
in the course of time and changing conditions. 

As we go about this business of the honest broker for peace 
among the nations, we may find it too costly to continue our 
national habit of day-dreaming and talking in headlines. _ It 
has been well said that we in the United States talk too 
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much and our Russian allies don’t talk enough. Our British 
cousins, who have had more experience in these matters than 
we have, are neither maudlin about their role in international 
affairs, nor tongue-tied. They set us a good example in con- 
sidered and careful public discussion. They require and get 
factual reports from their Prime Minister. 

To President Truman comes the great opportunity and 
the heavy responsibility of effecting policies that will offer a 
sound base for peace, and at the same time continue a united 
front against Japan. It calls for a tremendous effort of 
statesmanship. 

The prayers and the hopes of humanity go with him in his 
great work. But he is entitled to more than good wishes. 
He is entitled to the support of his constituents in certain 
fundamental decisions he must make that have the gravest 
consequences for the future of the people of the United States 
and the world. 

We Americans have the custom of closing ranks in great 
national emergencies. 

I believe that today the American people are facing as 
great an emergency in winning the peace as we have ever 


faced in our national history. It is time we unite behind our 
President, as he faces his crucial negotiations with Stalin and 
Churchill. He will need our united support in his endeavor 
to develop the beginning at Dumbarton Oaks and San Fran- 
cisco into a world forum where nations large and small may 
be heard without fear or hinderance. This would be a great 
step forward for mankind. But it will never come out of 
mere wishful thinking or drifting on a sea of misunder- 
standing. 

The nations today are in a state of great change in life and 
power. 

Our leadership in this inevitable world evolution should 
be directed toward paths of development without world vio- 
lence and with consent of the governed. 

We cannot merely attempt with fine words to sit on the lid 
of the explosive forces now working in the world as did the 
Holy Alliance of Vienna. 

Our leadership depends upon the vigor and soundness and 
unity with which we exercise it. The world is watching not 
only what our President does, but how we support his foreign 
policies. 


Universal Military Training 


WHAT THE 


NAVY CONTEMPLATES 


By RALPH A. BARD, Under Secretary of the Navy 


Delivered before Citizens Committee For Military Training 


T is a real pleasure t« : ‘as this which 

is promoting what I believe to ve one vf the most im- 

portant “causes” in this and succeeding generations. The 

need for universal military training is so urgent and so logi- 

cal that it is difficult for many of us to understand why we 

have to “sell” it. But an informed citizenry is the basis of a 
good democracy—so educate we must. 

I have spoken on this subject many times and, as you 
might expect, I have, by this time, developed a list of reasons 
why I believe universal military training to be of such great 
importance to all of us. Some of you have heard these rea- 
sons before. If so, then perhaps repetition will emphasize their 
importance. To those of you who haven’t heard my reasons— 
I will give you a brief digest without elaboration. 

1. Universal military training is necessary to an adequate 
program of national defense. ‘The tools of war and the 
knowledge of their use should be in the hands of those who 
want war stopped. For such a force to be effective—it must 
be available. 

2. The adoption of a sound plan for universal military 
training now will enable the United States to speak with 
greater authority at the peace table in favor of an interna- 
tional organization to enforce peace. 

3. The adoption of such a plan now will reassure other 
peace-loving nations that the United States proposes to co- 
operate with them in outlawing war and that this country 
will never again retreat into isolationism. 

4. It is more democratic and fitting to our form of govern- 
ment to insure national security by universal military train- 
ing, rather than by maintaining a large standing army. 

5. Although one of the objectives of Dumbarton Oaks is to 
eliminate militarism as an instrument of national policy for 
all time—we must admit from sad experience that any world 
organization established to keep peace must be ready to use 
force—to be effective. The big powers must be able to muster 
a sufficient force at a moment’s notice to counteract a threat 
of force from an aggressor nation. A paper threat is no 
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threat at all. Those who want universal peace must use uni- 
versal military training—so as to be prepared to instantly 
enforce sanctions against an offending nation. As George 
Washington aptly said, ““To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving peace.” 

6. In the event another war cannot be averted then this 
country should be prepared to win the war with a minimum 
loss of men and wealth. An inadequate Army and Navy re- 
sults in appeasement policies before war and forces a costly 
defensive strategy during the first phases of the war. In the 
past, our comparative isolation has aided us in overcoming 
this tremendous initial handicap, but technological develop- 
ments have completely voided even this degree of geographic 
isolation. 

7. Modern warfare is so technical and complex that our 
former concepts of military training are antiquated. When 
war was more simple, an American was considered partially 
prepared to defend his country if he had a rifle and knew how 
to use it. Modern war cannot be handled by untrained re- 
cruits. Weapons of today and tomorrow require much train- 
ing—and there is not sufficient time to train after the shoot- 
ing starts. The only answer is individual as well as national 
preparedness. Universal military training is the only demo- 
cratic system which will meet the time factor as to trained 
personnel. 

8. It must be recognized that even in peacetime the Army 
and Navy will require additional methods of procurement of 
personnel to properly maintain their establishments. Uni- 
versal military training furnishes the best method. 

9. All are agreed this country must maintain a strong 
military force to keep the peace. This means 


(a) A large professional fighting force, 
or 


(b) A large trained reserve supplementary to a small 
professional force. 


The argument boils down to the acceptance of (a) or (b). 
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No democracy can long exist without a high degree of pub- 
lic interest and participation in the activities of its govern- 
ment. A democracy is as strong as the extent to which it 
draws upon the whole population for its servants and its 
leaders. Universal military training is by far the best method 
of maintaining an alert and democratized military force 
which will be the most representative of the people—in fact, 
it is the people. The principle of equal service to the country 
is the foundation for a free people. 

History is strewn with the wreckage of great powers which 
wittingly or unwittingly made too wide a separation between 
their military and the rest of their citizenry. The long con- 
tinuance of a large professional Army and Navy tends to 
create a cleavage between such forces and the public they 
serve—and make coup d’etats and usurpations not only pos- 
sible, but sometimes attractive. A potential citizens’ army is 
the best insurance against militarization of a democracy. 

10. There is a prevalent suspicion toward universal mili- 
tary training because it is feared the Army and Navy will 
misuse the year’s training to implant a spirit of militarism 
mong the youths undergoing training. It is true those un- 
dergoing training should be trained by professional military 
men but it is wholly inconceivable that this one year of train- 
ing will in any way undermine the democratic ideals of this 
country; and as long as we have a comparatively small pro- 
fessional military organization conducting the training, it is 
difficult to see how the well-being of the democracy could be 
didversely affected. Even extended service during wartime 
has not made the men in our armed forces militaristic. Cer- 
tainly one year’s military training in peacetime, under these 
same officers, will do less to make them war-minded. 

As the Secretary of the Navy has stated, “Universal mili- 
tary training no more means that we are looking for war than 
vetting vaccinated means a man is looking for smallpox or 
taking out auto insurance means he expects his car to burn.” 

11. The program of universal military training would be 
administered: by a civilian agency up to and including induc- 
tion. After induction the administration of the program 
would be the responsibility of the branch of the service to 
which the inductee is assigned. 

12. Although universal military training should only be 
considered because it is necessary to our national defense, 
many worth while by-products would be obtained during the 
period of such training—namely: 

(a) The physical standards of the Nation’s youth would 
be improved. 

(b) The illiteracy rate of the country would be lessened. 

(c) Ideas of responsible American citizenship and sound 
character would be developed. 

(d) A year under military training would strengthen the 
home discipline and self-control of our youth. 

(e) To the extent permitted, the educational status of 
those undergoing military training would be improved. 

(f) Universal military training would develop a sense of 
mass citizenship—and mass duty. By bringing together our 
boys from all parts of our country and from all walks of life, 
they would get to know one another and better understand 
teamwork and fair play. 

(¢) Persons undergoing such training could, within quota 
limitations, receive training in the service and in the specialty 
ot their choice. Universal miltary training will interfere 
very slightly, if any, with the 20 per cent of our youth who 
yo to college. For the 80 per cent who do not go to college, 
universal military training will stimulate their thinking and 
improve their education. The special courses taken will 
assist greatly in helping these boys determine their choice of 


careers and, unquestionably many will continue their educa- 
tion who otherwise would have had none. 

I doubt if many people realize the amount of wonderful 
education that would be derived from this training. This is 
so important that I would like to give you an idea of what 
the Navy contemplates. 

The Navy’s program for a year of universal military train- 
ing has four phases. The first phase covers the thirteen week 
period of recruit training which provides for a general in- 
troduction to the Navy. Trainees will learn the terminology 
of the Service, the rudiments of seafaring, how to drill, and 
the elements of military discipline. Great attention will be 
given to building in each man a condition of basic health and 
physical stamina. All will be given the physical conditioning 
program which has produced such remarkable results during 
the present war. In addition to these periods of instruction 
and drill, many extracurricular activities will be available for 
those who are interested. During the third month of this 
period, trainees will be selected for further training in a 
specialty. Oral and written tests will be used to determine 
talents and aptitudes. The various ratings in the Navy will 
be explained and each trainee will be asked to express a 
preference. Within the limits of individual capacity and 
numbers needed in each rating, these preferences will be 
honored. 

The second phase of the program provides for a thirteen 
week assignment to appropriate Class “A” schools for which 
they have been selected. This period will be devoted to 
specialization and every individual will be taught one of the 
more than one hundred skills essential to the functioning of 
the Navy. Such <!'""- " °° just to mention a very few, 
radio techr -, iuiachinists, photographers, 
pharmacists, cooks, bakers, clerical workers, printers, 
painters, storekeepers, telegraphers, and many others. Such 
training will give a man the fundamentals that will permit 
him to pursue the further development of these skills when he 
leaves the Navy. 

After specialized instruction in one of these Class “A” 
schools, trainees will be reassembled for the third phase of 
training which will also last about thirteen weeks. 

This is the “operational” phase. Each group will repre- 
sent the crew of such units as a battleship, an aircraft carrier, 
a repair ship, a fighting air squadron, a motor torpedo boat 
squadron, or a Seabee battalion. Men previously trained in 
their specialty will learn teamwork, the necessity for con- 
stant coordination of all the parts, and the smoothness of 
operation which only comes with joint practice. Antiaircraft 
gunnery, aircraft gunnery, fire fighting, damage control, 
flight deck handling of aircraft, and the organization of ships ’ 
and squadrons are some of the problems trainees will solve 
during this period. 

The last phase of this year of training will be spent in the 
Navy’s finest schools—the ships and the Naval aircraft. 
Trainees will go to sea in battleships, carriers, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and other types of vessels. 

They will be part of ships and shore based aircraft squad- 
rons. At sea the training fleet will take up tactical problems 
and trainees will learn to man their battle stations at various 
conditions of readiness. During this period the trainees will 
be absorbing the “know how” which comes with experience 
aboard ship and with Naval aircraft. This final period will 
be the most interesting to the men and the most fruitful to 
the Navy. 

Through these four phases—introduction, specialization, 
teamwork, and practice—the Navy will get the maximum of 
utilization from the year of universal military training. Thus 
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will be produced a reservoir of trained men ready to man the 
fleet if and when it becomes necessary. 

13. Finally, I want to make it clear to you the Navy does 
not take the position that universal military training is the 
sole answer to the maintenance of peace. It is but one of 


the cornerstones in the arch which provides the foundation 
for peace—but this cornerstone is all important—for upon 
the power to enforce the agreements of peace-loving nations 
in this day and age rests the success and survival of the peace 
program of the world. 


Charter of the United Nations 


ADOPTED AT SECURITY CONFERENCE 
San Francisco, Calif., June 26, 1945 


E, the peoples of the United Nations 
Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small, and 
To establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, and 
To promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, and for these ends 
To practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors, and 
To unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 
To insure, by the acceptance of principles and the insti- 
tution of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save 
in the common interest, and 
To employ international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of all peoples, have 
resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 
Accordingly, our respective governments, through repre- 
sentatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who have 
exhibited their full powers found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United Na- 
tions and do hereby establish an international organization 
to be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 


PURPOSES 
ARTICLE | 


The purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to 
that end: to take effective collective measures for the pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the peace and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international “‘sputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, cultural or humani- 
tarian character, and in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for the fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

4+. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the attainment of these common ends. 


PRINCIPLES 
ARTICLE 2 


The organization and its members, in pursuit of the pur- 
poses stated in Article 1, shall act in accordance with the 
following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them the 
rights and benefits resulting from membership, shall fulfill 
in good faith the obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace, 
and security, and justice, are not endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any member or state, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations every 
assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the present charter, and shall refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not members 
act in accordance with these principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state 
or shall require the members to submit such matters to 
settlement under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement measures under 


Chapter VII. 
CHAPTER II 


MEMBERSHIP 
ARTICLE 3 


The original members of the United Nations shall be 
the states which, having participated in the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization at San Fran- 
cisco, or have previously signed the declaration of the 
United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the present charter 
and ratify it in accordance with Article 110. 


ARTICLE 4 


1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
other peace-loving states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the present charter and which, in the judgment 
of the organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 
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2. ‘The admission of any such state to membership in the 


United Nations will be effected by a decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

ArTICLE 5 


A member of the United Nations against which pre- 
ventive or enforcement action has been taken by the 
Security Council may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be restored by 
the Security Council. 


ARTICLE 6 
A member of the United Nations which has persistently 
violated the principles contained in the present charter may 


be expelled from the organization by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 
ARTICLE 7 


1. There are established as the principal organs of the 
United Nations: A General Assembly, a Security Council, 
an Economic and Social Council, an International Court of 
Justice, a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may 
be established in accordance with the present charter. 


ARTICLE 8 
The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the 
eligibility of men and women to participate in any capacity 


and under conditions of equality in the principal and sub- 
sidiary organs, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 
ARTICLE 9 
The General Assembly shall consist of all the members 
of the United Nations. 


Each member shall not have more than five representatives 
in the General Assembly. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
ARTICLE 10 

The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the present Charter or relating 
to the powers and functions of any organs provided in the 
present Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the United Na- 
tions or to the Security Council, or both, on any such ques- 
tions or matters. 

ARTICLE 11 

1. The General Assembly may consider the general prin- 
ciples of cooperation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security, including the principles governing dis- 
armament and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such principles to the mem- 
bers or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and 
security brought before it by any member of the United 
Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a State, which is 


not a member of the United Nations, in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with regard to any 
such questions to the State or States concerned or to the Se- 
curity Council, or both. A question on which action is neces- 
sary shall be referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the 
Security Council to situations which are likely to endanger 
international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set out in this 
article shall not limit the general scope of Article 10. 


ARTICLE 12 . 


1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of 
any dispute or situation the functions assigned to it in the 
present Charter, the General Assembly shall not make any 
recommendation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of the 
Security Council, shall notify the General Assembly at each 
session of any matters relative to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security which are being dealt with 
by the Security Council and shall similarly notify the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or the members of the United Nations if 
the General Assembly is not in session, immediately the 
Security Council ceases to deal with such matters. 


ARTICLE 13 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation in the political 
field and encouraging the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its codification; 

(b) Promoting international cooperation in the economic, 
social, cultural, educational and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and basic freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions and powers of 
the General Assembly with respect to matters mentioned in 
Paragraph (b) above are set forth in Chapter IX and X. 


ARTICLE 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General As- 
sembly may recommend measures for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations, including situations resulting from a viola- 
tion of the provisions of the present Charter setting forth 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 15 


1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider an- 
nual and special reports from the Security Council; these 
reports shall include an account of the measures that the 
Security Council has adopted or applied to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider re- 
ports from the other bodies of the organization. 


ARTICLE 16 


“ur 


The General Assembly shall perform such functions 
with respect to the international trusteeship system as are 
assigned to it under Chapters XII and XIII, including the 
approval of the trusteeship agreements for areas not des- 
ignated as strategic.” 
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ARTICLE 17 


1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the 
budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any 
financial and budgetary arrangements with specialized agen- 
cies referred to in Article 57 and shall examine the adminis- 
trative budgets of such specialized agencies with a view to 
making recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be borne by 
the members as apportioned by the Genera! Assembly. 


VOTING 
ARTICLE 18 


1. Each member of the United Nations shall have one vote 
in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important ques- 
tions shall be made by a two-thirds majority of those present 
and voting. These questions shall include: recommenda- 
tions with respect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, the election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the election of the members 
of the United Nations which are to designate the members 
on the Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new members to 
the United Nations, the expulsion of members, the suspen- 
sion of the rights and privileges of members, questions relat- 
ing to the operations of the trusteeship system, and budget- 
ary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the deter- 
mination of additional categories of questions to be decided 
by a two-thirds majority—shall be made by a majority of 
those present and voting. 


ARTICLE 19 


A member which is in arrears in the payments of its finan- 
cial contributions to the organization shall have no vote if 
the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of 
the contributions due from it for the preceding two full years. 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such a 
member to vote if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is 
due to conditions beyond the control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 
ARTICLE 20 


The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual ses- 
sions and in such special sessions as occasion may require. 
Special sessions shall be convoked by the Secretary General 
at the request of the Security Council or of a majority of 
the members of the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 21 

The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of pro- 

cedure. It shall elect its president for each session. 
ARTICLE 22 


The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary for the performance of its 
functions. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 
ARTICLE 23 


1. The Security Council shall consist of eleven members 
of the United Nations. The United States of America, the 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. The General Assembly shall elect six other 
members of the United Nations to be non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of international peace 
and security and to the other purposes of the organization, 
and also to equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security Council 
shall be elected for a term of two years. In the first election 
of the non-permanent members, however, three shall be 
chosen for a term of one year. A retiring member shall not 
be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall have one 
representative. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 
ARTICLE 24 

1. In order to insure prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its members confer on the Security Council 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out its duties 
under this responsibility the Security Council acts on their 
behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council shall 
act in accordance with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. The specific powers granted to the Security 
Council for the discharge of these duties are laid down in 
Chapters VI, VII, VIII and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when 
necessary, special reports to the General Assembly for its 
consideration. 

ARTICLE 25 


The members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance 
with the provisions of the present charter. 


ARTICLE 26 


In order to promote the establishment and maintenance ot 
international peace and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and economic resources, the 
Security Council shall be responsible for formulating, with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee, referred to 
in Article 47, plans to be submitted to the members of the 
United Nations for the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments. 


VOTING 
ARTICLE 27 


1. Each member of the Security Council shall have one. 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members in- 
cluding the concurring votes of the permanent members ; pro 
vided that, in decisions under Chapter VI and under Para 
graph 3 of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain from 
voting. 

PROCEDURE 
ARTICLE 28 

1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be 

able to function continuously. Each member of the Securits 
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Council shall for this purpose be represented at all times at 
the seat of the organization. 
2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at 
which each of its members may, if it so desires, be represented 
a member of the Government or by some other specially 
lesignated representative. 
3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places 
ther than the seat of the organization as in its judgment 
iy best facilitate its work. 


ARTICLE 29 
The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs 


deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 
ARTICLE 30 


Che Security Council shall adopt its own rules of pro- 
cluding the method of selecting its president. 


ARTICLE 3] 


member of the United Nations which is not a mem- 
the Security Council may participate without a vote 
liscussion of any question brought before the Security 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
member are specially affected. 


ARTICLE 32 


ny mem 
ot the 


ber of the United Nations which is not a mem- 
Security Council or any State not a member of 

United Nations, if it is a party to a dispute under con- 
leration by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. The Se- 

ty Council shall lay down such conditions as it may deem 
st for the participation of a State which is not a member 
f the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
ARTICLE. 33 
1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which its 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settle- 
nent, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, 
call upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means. 
ARTICLE 34 

The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any 
situation which might lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether its continu- 
ance is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 
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ArticLe 35 
!. Any member of the United Nations may bring any dis- 
pute or any situation of the nature referred to in Article 34 
to the attention of the Security Council, or of the Genera! 
Assembly. 
2. A state which is not a member of the United Nations 
iy bring to the attention of the Security Council or of the 
General Assembly any dispute to which it is a party, if it 
ccepts in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, the obli- 
zations of pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 
3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect cf 
iatters brought to its attention under this article will be 
hiect to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


ARTICLE 36 


1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute 
of the nature referred to in Article 33 or of a situation of 
like nature, recommend appropriate procedures or methods 
of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration 
any procedures for the settlement of the dispute which have 
already been adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article the Se- 
curity Council should take into consideration that legal dis- 
putes should as a general rule be referred by the parties to 
the International Court of Justice in accordance with the 
provisions of the statute of the court. 


ARTICLE 37 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 fail to settle it by the means indicated in that 
article, they shall refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of 
the dispute is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, it shall decide whether to 
take action under Article 36 or to recommend such terms of 
settlement as it may consider appropriate. 


ArTICLE 38 


Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33-37 of 
this chapter, the Security Council may, if all the parties to 
any dispute so request, make recommendations to the parties 
with a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND 
ACTS OF AGGRESSION. 

ARTICLE 39 


The Security Council shall determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or decide what measures 
shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. 

ARTICLE 40 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the 
Security Council may, before making the recommendations 
or deciding upon the measures provided for in Article 41, 
call upon the parties concerned to comply with such pro- 
visional measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice to the rights, 
claims, or position of the parties concerned. The Security 
Council shall duly take account of failure to comply with 
such provisional measures. 


ARTICLE 41 
The Security Council may decide what measures not in- 
volving the use of armed force are to be employed to give 
effect to its decisions, and it may call upon members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These may in- 
clude complete or partial interruptions of economic relations 
and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations. 
ARTICLE 42 


Should the Security Council consider that measures pro- 
vided for in Article +1 would be inadequate, or have proved 
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to be inadequate, it may take such action by air, sea or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security. Such action may include demon- 
strations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea or land 
forces of members of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 43 


1. All members of the United Nations, in order to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of international peace and security, 
undertake to make available to the Security Council, on its 
call and in accordance with a special agreement or agree- 
ments, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights 
of passage, necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the num- 
bers and types of forces, their degree of readiness and gen- 
eral location, and the nature of the facilities and assistance 
to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as 
soon as possible on the initiative of the Security Council. 
They shall be concluded between the Security Council and 
member states or between the Security Council and groups of 
member states and shall be subject to ratification by the sig- 
natory states in accordance with their constitutional processes. 


ARTICLE 44 


When the Security Council has decided to use force it 
shall, before calling upon a member not represented on it to 
provide armed forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
under Article 43, invite that member, if the member so de- 
sires, to participate in the decisions of the Security Council 
concerning the employment of contingents of that member’s 
armed forces. 


ARTICLE 45 


In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent mili- 
tary measures, members shall hold immediately available 
national air force contingents for combined international en- 
forcement action. The strength and degree of readiness 
of these contingents and plans for their combined action shall 
be determined, within the limits laid down in the special 
agreement or agreements referred to in Article 43, by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 

ARTICLE 46 


Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by 
the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 

ARTICLE 47 


1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee 
to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions re- 
lating to the Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, the employ- 
ment and command of forces placed at its disposal, the regula- 
tion of armaments, and possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committees shall consist of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Security 
Council or their representatives. Any member of the United 
Nations not permanently represented on the committee shall 
be invited by the committee to be associated with it when 
the efficient discharge of the committee’s responsibilities re- 
quires the participation of that member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible, 
under the Security Council, for the strategic direction of anv 
armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council. 
Questions relating to the command of such forces shal] be 
worked out subsequently. 


4. The Military Staff Committee with the authorization 
of the Security Council and after consultation with appro- 
priate regional agencies, may establish regional subcommittees. 


ARTICLE 48 


1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international peace 
and security shall be taken by all the members of the United 
Nations, or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the members of 
the United Nations directly and through their action in the 
appropriate international agencies of which they are mem- 
bers. 

ARTICLE 49 

The members of the United Nations shall join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon 
by the Security Council. 


ARTICLE 50 


If preventive or enforcement measures against any state 
are taken by the Security Council, any other state, whether 
a member of the United Nations or not, which finds itself 
confronted with special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of those measures shall have the right to consult 
the Security Council with regard to a solution of those 
problems. 

ARTICLE 51 


Nothing in the present charter shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense, if an armed 
attack occurs against a member of the organization, until 
the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. Measures taken 
by members in the exercise of this right of self-defense shall 
be immediately reported to the Security Council and shall 
not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ArTICLE 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence 
of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security as are appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the purposes and principles of the or- 
ganization. 

2. The members of the United Nations entering into such 
arrangements or constituting such agencies shall make every 
effort to achieve peaceful settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies 
before referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the develop- 
ment of peaceful settlement of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements or by such regional agencies either on 
the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

4. This article in no way impairs the application of 
Articles 34 and 35. 

ArTICLE 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize 

such arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under 
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it, authority. But no enforcement action shall be taken 
under reyional arrangements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security Council, with the ex- 
ception of measures against any enemy state, as described 
below, provided for pursuant to Article 107, or in regional 
arrangements directed against renewal of aggressive policy 
on the part of any such state, until such time as the organ- 
ization may, on request of the governments concerned, be 
charged with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
vression by such a state. 

2. The term “enemy state” as used in Paragraph 1 of this 
article applies to any state which during the second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory of the present 
harter. 

ARTICLE 54 

The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully in- 
tormed of activities undertaken, or in contemplation, under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 
ARTICLE 55 


With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessarily for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(A) Higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development ; 

(B) Solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and ‘related problems and international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation; and 

(C) Universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
is to race, sex, language, or religion. 


ARTICLE 56 


\ll members pledge themselves to take joint and separate 
action in cooperation with the organization for the achieve- 
ment of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


ArticLe 57 

1. The various specialized agencies established by inter- 
zovernmental agreement, and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities as defineu in their basic instruments in eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations 
m accordance with the provisions of Article 63. 

2. Specialized thus brought into relationship 
with the organization are hereinafter referred to as “the 
specialized agencies.” 


agencies 


ArticLe 58 
The organization shall make recommendations for the co- 
yrdination of the policies and activities of the specialized 
wencies, 
ArTICcLE 59 
The organization shall, where appropriate, initiate nego- 
tiations among the States concerned for the creation of any 


new specialized agency required for the accomplishment of 
the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


ARTICLE 60 
Responsibility for the discharge of the organizations func- 
tions set forth in this chapter shall be vested in the General 


Assembly and, under the aurority of the General Assembly, 
in the Economic and Social Council, which shall have for 
this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
EcoNoMIc AND SoctaL CounNciL 


COMPOSITION 
ArTICLE 6! 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of 
eighteen members of the United Nations elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six members 
of thé Economic and Social Council shall be elected each 
year for a term of three years. A retiring member shall be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council shall be chosen. The term of office of 
six members so chosen shall expire at the end of one year, 
and of six other members at the end of two years, in ac- 
cordance with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4+. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall 
have one representative 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
ARTICLE 62 


1. The Economic and Social Council may make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to international economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health, and related matters and 
may make recommendations with respect to any such mat- 
ters to the General Assembly, to the members of the United 
Nations, and to the specialized agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of pro- 
moting respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the 
General Assembly, with respect to matters falling within its 
competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by 
the United Nations, international conferences on matters 
falling within its competence. 


ARTICLE 63 


1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into an 
agreement, approved by the General Assembly, with any of 
the agencies referred to in Article 57, defining the terms on 
which the agency concerned shall be brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the specialized agen- 
cies through consultation with and recommendations to such 
agencies and through recommendations to the General As- 
sembly and to the members of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 64 


1. The Economic and Social Council is authorized to take 
appropriate steps to obtain regular reports from the spe- 
cialized agencies. It may make arrangements with the mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with the specialized agencies 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and falling within its competence which 
are made by the General Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observance on these reports to 
the General Assembly. 


ArTIcLe 65 


The Economic and Social Council may furnish informa- 
tion to the Security Council and shall assist the Security 
Council upon its request. 
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ARTICLE 66 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform such 
functions as falls within its competence in connection with 
the carrying out of the recommendations of the General 
Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, 
perform services at the request of the members of the United 
Nations and at the request of the specialized agencies. 

3. It may perform such other functions as are specified 
elsewhere in the present Charter and such functions as may 


be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 


VOTING 
ARTICLE 67 


1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall 
have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall 
be taken by a majority of the members present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 
ARTICLE 68 


The Economic and Social Council shall set up commis- 
sions in economic and social fields and for the promotion of 
human rights, and such other commissions as may be re- 
quired for the performance of its functions. 


ARTICLE 69 


The Economic and Social Council shall invite any mem- 
ber of the United Nations to participate, without vote, in its 
deliberations on any matter of particular concern to that 
member. 


ARTICLE 70 


The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements 
for representatives of the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in those of the com- 
missions established by it, and for its representatives to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the specialized agencies. 


ARTICLE 71 


The Economic and Social Council may make suitable ar- 
rangements for consultation with non-governmental organ- 
izations which are concerned with matters within its compe- 
tence. Such arrangements may be made with international 
organizations, and, where appropriate, with national organ- 
izations after consultation with the member of the United 
Nations concerned. 


ArTICLE 72 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure; including the method of selecting its 
president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as re- 
quired in accordance with its rules, which shall include pro- 
vision for the convening of meetings on request of a majority 
of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


ARTICLE 73 


Members of the United Nations which have or assume re- 
sponsibilities for the administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure of self-government 
recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants 


of these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred 
trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, within the sys- 
tem of international peace and security established by the 
present charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these 
territories, and to this end: 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the culture of the 
peoples concerned, their political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational advancement, their just treatment, and their pro- 
tection against abuses; 

(b) To develop self-government, to take due account of 
the political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in 
the progressive development of their free political institu- 
tions, according to the particular circumstances of each ter- 
ritory and its peoples and their varying stages of advance- 
ment ; 

(c) To further international peace and security ; 

(d) To promote constructive measures of development, 
to encourage research, and to cooperate with one another 
and with appropriate international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, economic, and scientific 
purposes set forth in this paragraph; and 

(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary general for 
information purposes, subject to such limitation as security 
and constitutional considerations may require, statistical and 
other information of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social, and educational conditions in the territories for which 
they are respectively responsible other than those territories 


to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


ARTICLE 74 


Members of the United Nations agree that their policy in 
respect to the territories, to which this chapter applies, no 
less than in respect of their metropolitan areas, must be based 
on the general principle of good-neighborliness, due account 
being taken of the interests and well-being of the rest of the 
world, in social, economic and commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 
ARTICLE 75 


The United Nations shall establish under its authority 
an international trusteeship system for the administration 
and supervision of such territories as may be placed there- 
under by subsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 


ARTICLE 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteeship system in accord- 
ance with the purposes of the United Nations laid down in 
Article 1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

(A) To further international peace and security; 

(B) To promote the political, economic, social and edu- 
cational advancement of the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tories, and their progressive development toward self-govern- 
ment or independence as may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its peoples and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement ; 

(C) To encourage respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, and to encourage recognition of the 
interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

(D) To insure equal treatment in social, economic and 
commercial matters for all members of the United Nations 
and their nationals, and also equal treatment for the latter 
in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the 
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provisions of Article 80. 
ARTICLE 77 


1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories 
in the following categories as may be placed thereunder by 
means of trusteeship agreements: 

(a) Territories now held under mandate; 

(b) Territories which may be detached from enemy 
states as a result of the second World War; and 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the system by 
states responsible for their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to 
which territories in the foregoing categories will be brought 
under the trusteeship system and upon what terms. 


ArTICLE 78 


The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which 
have become members of the United Nations, relationship 
among which should be based on respect for the principle of 
sovereign equality. 

ARTICLE 79 

The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed 
under the trusteeship system, including any alteration, or 
amendment, shall be agreed upon by the states directly con- 
cerned, including the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the United Na- 
tions, and shall be approved as provided for in Articles 83 
and 85. 

ARTICLE 80 


|. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship 
agreements made in accordance with the provisions of this 
chapter, placing each territory under the trusteeship system, 
and until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in 
this chapter shall be construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any states or any peoples 
or the term of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be interpreted as 
riving grounds for delay or postponement of the negotiation 
and conclusion of such agreements for placing mandated and 
other territories under the trusteeship system as provided for 
in Article 77. 

ARTICLE 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the 
terms under which the trust territory will be administered 
and designate the authority which shall exercise the admin- 
istration of the trust territory. Such authority, hereafter 
called the administering authority, may be one or more states 
of the United Nations itself. 

ArticLe 82 

There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a 
strategic area or areas which may include part or all of the 
trust territory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 
dice to any special agreement or agreements made under 
Article 43, 

ArTICLE 83 


1. All functions of the United Nations relating to stra- 
tegic areas, including the approval of the terms of the trus- 
teeship agreements and of their alteration or amendment, 
shall be exercised by the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be 
applicable to the people of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of 
the trusteeship agreements and without prejudice to security 





attainment of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the 


considerations, avail itself of the assistance of the Trustee- 
ship Council to perform those functions of the United 
Nations under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the strategic 
areas. 


ArTICLE 84 


It shall be the duty of the administering authority to in- 
sure that the trust territory shall play its part in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volunteer forces, 
facilities, and assistance from the trust territory in carrying 
out the obligations toward the Security Council undertaken 
in this regard by the administering authority, as well as for 
local defense and the maintenance of law and order within 
the trust territory. 


ARTICLE 85 


1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to 
trusteeship agreements for all areas not designated as stra- 
tegic, including the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be 
exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority 
of the General Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly 
in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
ARTICLE 86 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall consists of the follow- 
ing members of the United Nations: 

A. Those members administering trust territories; 

B. Such of those members mentioned by name in Article 
23 as are not administering trust territories; and 

C. As many other members elected for three-year terms 
by the General Assembly as may be necessary to insure that 
the total number of members of the Trusteeship Council is 
equally divided between those members of the United Na- 
tions which administer trust territories and those which do 
not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate 
one specially qualified person to represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
ArTICLE 87 


The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trus- 
teeship Council, in carrying out their functions, may: 

A. Consider reports submitted by the administering au- 
thority ; 

B. Accept petitions and examine them in consultation 
with the administering authority ; 

C. Provide for periodic visits to the respective trust ter- 
ritories at times agreed upon with the administering author- 
ity; and 

D. Take these and other actions in conformity with the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements. 


ArTICLE 88 


The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire 
on the political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of each trust territory, and the ad- 
ministering authority for each trust territory within the 
competence of the General Assembly shall make an annual 
report to the General Assembly upon the basis of such 
questionnaire. 
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VOTING 
ArTICLE 89 


1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be taken 
by a majority of the members present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 
ARTICLE 90 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its president. 
2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in 
accordance with its rules, which shall include provisions for 
the convening of meetings on the request of a majority of its 
members. 
ARTICLE 91 


The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail 
itself of the assistance of the Economic and Social Council 
and of the specialized agencies in regard to matters with 
which they are respectively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
ARTICLE 92 


The International Court of Justice shall be the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations. It shall function in 
accordance with the annexed statute, which is based upon 
the statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and forms an integral part of the present chapter. 


ARTICLE 93 


1. All members of the United Nations are ipso facto 
parties to the statute of the International Court of Justice. 

2. A State which is not a member of the United Nations 
may become party to the statute of the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on conditions to be determined in 
each case by the General Assembly upon recommendation 
of the Security Council. 


ARTICLE 94 


1. Each member of the United Nations undertakes to 
comply with the decision of the International Court of Jus- 
tice in any case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations 
incumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by the court, 
the other party may have recourse to the Security Council, 
which may, if it deems necessary, make recommendations or 
decide upon measures to be taken to give effect to the judg- 
ment. 

ARTICLE 95 


Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent members of 
the United Nations from entrusting the solution of their 
differences to other tribunals by virtue of agreements already 
in existence or which may be concluded in the future. 


ARTICLE 96 


1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may 
request the International Court of Justice to give an advi- 
sory opinion on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies which may at any time be so authorized by the 
General Assembly, may also request advisory opinions of the 
court on legal questions arising within the scope of their 
activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 
ARTICLE 97 


There shall be a secretariat comprising a secretary general 
and such staff as the organization may require. The secre- 
tary general shall be appointed by the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Security Council. He shall be 
the chief administrative officer of the organization. 


ARTICLE 98 


The secretary general shall act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, 
of the Economic and Social Council and of the Trusteeship 
Council, and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretary general shall 
make an annual report to the General Assembly on the work 
of the organization. 

ARTICLE 99 


The secretary general may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in his opinion may 
threaten the maintenance of international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 100 


1. In the performance of their duties the secretary general 
and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions from any 
Government or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any action which 
might reflect on their position as international officials re- 
sponsible only to the organization. 

2. Each member of the United Nations undertakes to re- 
spect the exclusively international character of the responsi- 
bilities of the secretary general and the staff, and not to seek 
to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


ArTICLE 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the secretary general 
under regulations established by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, 
as required, to other organs of the United Nations. These 
staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment of 
the staff and in the determination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the highest standards of eff- 
ciency, competence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geo- 
graphical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
ArTICLE 102 


1. Every treaty and every international agreement entered 
into by any member of the United Nations after the present 
charter comes into force shall as soon as possible be regis- 
tered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement 
which has not been registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this article may invoke that treaty 
or agreement before any organ of the United Nations. 


ArTICLE 103 


In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 
members of the United Nations under the present charter 
and any other international obligations to which they are 
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subject, their obligations under the present charter shall 
prevail. 


104 

The organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its 
members such legal capacity as may be necessary for the exer- 
cise of its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 


ARTICLE 


ArTIcLe 105 


|. The organization shall enjoy in the territory of each 
ot its members such privileges and immunities as are neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the members of the United Nations 
and officials of the organization shall similarly enjoy such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the inde- 
pendent exercise of their functions in connection with the 
organization. 

‘The General Assembly may make recommendations 
a view to determining the details of the application 
of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this article or may propose con- 
ventions to the members of the United Nations for this 


with 


purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 
ArTICLE 106 


Pending the coming into force of such special agreements 
referred to in Article 43, as in the opinion of the Security 
Council enable it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities 
under Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declaration, 
signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, shall, in ac- 
ordance with the provisions of Paragraph 5 of that declara- 
tion, consult with one another and, as occasion requires, with 
other members of the organization with a view to such joint 
action on behalf of the organization as may be necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

ArticLe 107 

Nothing in the present charter shall invalidate or preclude 
action in relation to any state which during the second 
World War has been an enemy of any signatory to the pres- 


ent charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by 
the governments having responsibility for such action. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 
108 


\mendments to the present charter shall come into force 
for all members of the organization when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds of the members of 
the United Nations, including all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 109 


|. A general conference of the members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing the present charter 
may be held at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. Each member of the 
United Nations shall have one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present charter recommended by 
a two-thirds vote of the conference shall take effect when 
ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional 


processes by two-thirds of the members of the United Na- 
tions including all of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth 
annual session of the General Assembly following the com- 
ing into force of the present charter, the proposal to call such 
a conference shall be placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conference shall be held if 
so decided by a majority vote of the members of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the Security 
Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


ArTICLE 110 


1. The present charter shall be ratified by the signatory 
states in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, which shall notify 
all the signatory states of each deposit as well as the secre- 
tary general of the organization when he has been elected. 

3. The present charter shall come into force upon the de- 
posit of ratifications by the Republic of China, France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States 
of America, and by a majority of the other signatory states. 

+, The states signatory to the present charter which ratify 
it after it has come into force will become original members 
of the United Nations on the date of the deposit of their 
respective ratifications. 


ArTICLE 111 


The present charter, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Government of 
the United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the Govern- 
ments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the United Nations 
have signed the present charter. 

Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and forty-five. 





The following speeches were delivered at the Final 
Plenary Session of the United Nations Conference, 
San Francisco, California, June 26, 1945 


Harry S. Truman 


President of the United States 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization: 

Oh, what a great day this can be in history. 

I deeply regret that the press of circumstances hen this 
conference opened made it impossible for me to be here to 
greet you in person. I have asked for the privilege of coming 
today, to express on behalf of the people of the United States 
our thanks for what you have done here, and to wish you 
Godspeed on your journeys home. 

Somewhere in this broad country, every one of you can 
find some of our citizens who are sons and daughters, or 
descendants in some degree, of your own native land. All 
our people are glad and proud that this historic meeting and 
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its accomplishments have taken place in our country. And 
that includes the millions of loyal and patriotic Americans 
who stem from the countries not represented at this con- 
ference. 

We are grateful to you for coming. We hope you have 
enjoyed your stay and that you will come again. 

You assembled in San Francisco nine weeks ago with the 
high hope and confidence of peace-loving people the world 
over. 

Their confidence in you has been fulfilled. 

The Charter of the United Nations which you have just 
signed is a solid structure upon which we can build a better 
world. History will honor you for it. Between the victory 
in Europe and the final victory in Japan, in this most de- 
structive of all wars, you have won a victory against war 
itself. 

DECLARATION OF FAITH 


It was the hope of such a charter that helped sustain the 
courage of stricken peoples through the darkest days of the 
war. For it is a declaration of great faith by the nations of 
the earth—faith that war is not inevitable—faith that peace 
can be maintained. 

If we had this Charter a few years ago—and above all, 
the will to use it—millions now dead would be alive. If we 
should falter in the future in our will to use it, millions now 
living will surely die. 

It has already been said by many that this is only a first 
step to a lasting peace. That is true. The important thing is 
that all our thinking and all our actions be based on the 
realization that it is in fact only a first step. Let us all have 
it firmly in mind that we start today from a good beginning 
and, with our eye always on the final objective, let us march 
forward. 

The Constitution of my own country came from a con- 
vention which—like this one—was made up of delegates 
with many different views. Like this Charter, our Constitu- 
tion came from a free and sometimes bitter exchange of con- 
flicting opinions. When it was adopted, no one regarded it as 
a perfect document. But it grew and developed and ex- 
panded. And upon it there was built a bigger and a better, 
a more perfect union. 


Nor FInAL DocUMENT 


This Charter, like our own Constitution, will be expanded 
and improved as time goes on. No one claims that it is now 
a final or a perfect instrument. It has not been poured into 
any fixed mold. Changing world conditions will require re- 
adjustments—but they will be the readjustments of peace 
and not of war. 

That we now have this Charter at all is a great wonder. 
It is also a cause for profound thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
who has brought us so far in our search for peace through 
world organization. 

There were many who doubted that agreement could ever 
be reached by these fifty countries differing so much in race 
and religion, in language and culture. But these differences 
were all forgotten in one unshakable unity of determina- 
tion—to find a way to end war. 

Out of all the arguments and disputes, and different points 
of view, a way was found to agree. Here in the spotlight of 
full publicity, in the tradition of liberty-loving people, opin- 
ions were expressed openly and freely. The faith and the hope 
of fifty peaceful nations were laid before this world forum. 
Differences were overcome. This Charter was not the work 
of any single nation or group of nations, large or small. It 


was the result of a spirit of give-and-take, of tolerance for 
the views and interests of others. 

It was proof that nations, like men, can state their differ- 
ences, can face them, and then can find common ground on 
which to stand. That is the essence of democracy ; that is the 
essence of keeping the peace in the future. By your agree- 
ment, the way was shown toward future agreement in the 
years to come. 

This Conference owes its success largely to the fact that 
you have kept your minds firmly on the main objective. You 
had the single job of writing a constitution—a Charter for 
peace. And you stayed on that job. 

In spite of the many distractions which came to you in the 
form of daily problems and disputes about such matters as 
new boundaries, war criminals, the form of government of 
some of the European countries—in spite of all these, you 
continued in the task of framing this document. 

These problems and scores of others, which will arise, are 
all difficult. They are complicated. They are controversial 
and dangerous. 

But with united spirit we met and solved even more difh- 
cult problems during the war. And with the same spirit, if 
we keep to our principles and never forsake our objectives, 
the problems we now face and those to come will also be 
solved. 

We have tested the principle of co-operation in this war 
and have found that it works. Through the pooling of re- 
sources, through joint and combined military command, 
through constant staff meetings, we have shown what united 
strength can do in war. That united strength forced Ger- 
many to surrender. United strength will force Japan to sur- 
render. 

The United Nations have also had experience, even while 
the fighting was still going on, in reaching economic agree- 
ments for times of peace. What was done on the subject of 
relief at Atlantic City, food at Hot Springs, finance at Bret- 
ton Woods, aviation at Chicago, was a fair test of what can 
be done by nations determined to live co-operatively in a 
world where they cannot live peacefully any other way. 


GREAT PEACE INSTRUMENT 


What you have accomplished in San Francisco shows how 
well these lessons of military and economic cooperation have 
been learned. You have created a great instrument for peace 
and security and human progress in the world. 

The world must now use it. 

If we fail to use it, we shall betray all those who have died 
in order that we might meet here in freedom and safety to 
create it. 

If we seek to use it selfishly—for the advantage of any one 
nation or any small group of nations—we shall be equally 
guilty of that betrayal. 

The successful use of this instrument will require the 
united will and firm determination of the free peoples who 
have created it. The job will tax the moral strength and 
fiber of us all. 

We all have to recognize—no matter how great our 
strength—that we must deny ourselves the license to do al- 
ways as we please. No one nation, no regional group, can or 
should expect, any special privilege which harms any other 
nation. If any nation would keep security for itself, it must 
be ready and willing to share security with all. That is the 
price which each nation will have to pay for world peace. 
Unless we are all willing to pay that price, no organization 
for world peace can accomplish its purpose. 

And what a reasonable price that is. 
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Out of this conflict have come powerful military nations, 
now fully trained and equipped for war. But they have no 
right to dominate the world. It is rather the duty of these 
powerful nations to assume the responsibility for leadership 
toward a world of peace. That is why we have here resolved 
that power and strength should be used not to wage war, 
but keep the world at peace, and free from the fear of war. 

By their own example the strong nations of the world 
should lead the way to international justice. That principle 
of justice is the foundation stone of this charter. That prin- 
ciple is the guiding spirit by which it must be carried out— 
not by words alone but by continued concrete acts of good 
will. 

There is a time for making plans—and there is a time for 
action. The time for action is now. Let us, therefore, each in 
his own nation and according to his own way, seek immedi- 
ate approval of this Charter—and make it a living thing. 

I shall send this Charter to the United States Senate at 
once. | am sure that the overwhelming sentiment of the peo- 
ple of my country and of their representatives in the Senate 
is in favor of immediate ratification. 

A just and lasting peace cannot be attained by diplomatic 
wreement alone, or by military cooperation alone. Experi- 
ence has shown how deeply the seeds of war are planted by 
economic rivalry and by social injustice. The Charter recog- 
nizes this fact for it has provided for economic and social 
cooperation as well. It has provided for this cooperation as 
part of the very heart of the entire compact. 

It has set up machinery of international cooperation which 
men and nations of good will can use to help correct eco- 
nomic and social causes for conflict. 

Artificial and uneconomic trade barriers should be re- 
moved—to the end that the standard of living of as many 
people as possible throughout the world may be raised. For 
freedom from want is one of the basic Four Freedoms to- 
ward which we all strive. The large and powerful nations 
ot the world must assume leadership in this economic field 
as in all others. 

Under this document we have good reason to expect the 
framing of an international bill of rights, acceptable to all 
the nations involved. That bill of rights will be as much a 
part of international life as our own Bill of Rights is a part 
otf our Constitution. The Charter is dedicated to the achieve- 
ment and observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. Unless we can attain those objectives for all men and 
women everywhere—without regard to race, language or 
religion—we cannot have permanent peace and security. 


CULTURAL COOPERATION ASKED 


With this Charter the world can begin to look forward to 
the time when all worthy human beings may be permitted to 
live decently as free people. 

The world has learned again that nations, like individuals, 
must know the truth if they would be free—must read and 
hear the truth, learn and teach the truth. 

We must set up an effective agency for constant and thor- 
ough interchange of thought and ideas. For there lies the 
road to a better and more tolerant understanding among na- 
tions and among peoples. 

All Fascism did not die with Mussolini. Hitler is finished 
—but the seeds spread by his disordered mind have firm root 
in too many fanatical brains. It is easier to remove tyrants 
and destroy concentration. camps than it is to kill the ideas 
which gave them birth and strength. Victory on the battle- 
field was essential, but it was not enough. For a good peace, 
a lasting peace, the decent peoples of the earth must remain 


determined to strike down the evil spirit which has hung 
over the world for the last decade. 

The forces of reaction and tyranny all over the world will 
try to keep the United Nations from remaining united. Even 
while the military machine of the Axis was being destroyed 
in Europe—even down to its very end—they still tried to 
divide us. 

They failed. But they will try again. 


Says Axis STILL TrIEs 


They are trying even now. To divide and conquer was— 
and still is—their plan. They still try to make one ally sus- 
pect the other, hate the other, desert the other. 

But | know I speak for every one of you when I say that 
the United Nations will remain united. They will not be 
divided by propaganda either before the Japanese surrender 
—or after. 

This occasion shows again the continuity of history. 

By this Charter you have moved toward the goal for which 
that gallant leader in this second world struggle worked and 
fought and gave his life—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

By this Charter you have realized the objective of many 
men of vision in your own countries who have devoted their 
lives to the cause of world organization for peace. 

Upon all of us, in all our countries, is now laid the duty of 
transforming into action these words which you have written, 
upon our decisive action rests the hope of those who have 
fallen, those now living, those yet unborn—the hope for a 
world of free countries—with decent standards of living— 
which will work and cooperate in a friendly civilized com- 
munity of nations. 

This mew structure of peace is rising upon strong 
foundations. 

Let us not fail to grasp this supreme chance to establish a 
world-wide rule of reason—to-create an enduring peace un- 
der the guidance of God. 





Earl of Halifax 


British Ambassador to the U. 8. 


The United Kingdom is proud to have shared with our 
allies and friends in all that has led to this gathering of na- 
tions. And it is fitting that we should have met in a great 
American city. For it was a President of the United States 
who brought a project of peace before the world in 1918. To 
another President we largely owe our very name, our victory, 
and our present purpose. Finally, on this historic day in the 
world’s long search for peace, his successor comes to set his 
own stamp of approval and support upon our labors. 

Our work now stands for the world to judge and I am 

confident that neither Mr. Cordell Hull, in whose vision this 
design took shape, nor Mr. Stettinius, whose courage and 
character have served it well, need fear the verdict. For the 
charter is a notable advance, both on all that has gone before 
and on the plan of the sponsor powers, from which it grew. 
I do not doubt that in this result the future will acknowl- 
edge the part of all nations, and not the least, I hope, that 
of ‘the different members of the British Commonwealth. We 
cannot indeed claim that our work is perfect or that we have 
created an unbreakable guaranty of peace. For ours is no en- 
chanted palace to “spring into sight at once,” by magic touch 
or hidden power. But we have, I am convinced, forged an in- 
strument by which, if men are serious in wanting peace and 
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are ready to make sacrifices for it, they may find means to 
win it. 

Here in San Francisco we have seen but the beginnings of 
a long and challenging endeavour. And there is a sense in 
which what we have done here is less important than what 
we have learned here. We have learned to know one another 
better: to argue with patience; to differ with respect; and at 
all times to pay honor to sincerity. That the thoughts of many 
men of many nations should thus have met in a large con- 
structive task will have a value beyond price during the com- 
ing years, as stone by stone we carry on what we have here 
begun. Time alone can show whether, the house that we have 
tried to build rests upon shifting sands, or, as I firmly hope, 
upon solid rock, to stand every storm. 

Long years ago in Europe men set themselves to raise a 
cathedral to God’s glory. “Let us,” they said, “build a church 
so great that those who come after us will think us mad to 
have attempted it.” So they said, and wrought, and, after 
many years, achieved; and the great cathedral at Seville is 
their monument. 

Let us also, mindful alike of the world’s need and of our 
own weakness, pray that, under God’s guidance, what we 
have done here in these last weeks will be found worthy of 
the faith that gave it birth and of the human suffering that 
has been its price. 





V. K. Wellington Koo 


Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain 


The United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation has concluded its vitally important mission of writing 
a charter. This instrument will, I believe, prove itself to be 
an epoch-making document and will rank in its contribution 
to international justice and peace with the Magna Carta and 
the Constitution of the United States in their contribution to 
political liberty and representative government. 

As we look back upon the eight weeks we have spent on 
this stupendous task, we cannot fail to recall with even 
greater appreciation the fullness of the discussion, the earnest- 
ness in the debates, the hard work of the technical commit- 
tees, and the spirit of conciliation, all of which factors have 
helped to make the charter an instrument of high ideal and 
practical wisdom. None of the delegations may find all that 
they wished to see embodied in it, but they will agree, I am 
sure, that it contains the essential features for the building 
of a world organization to promote international justice, 
peace and prosperity. Without the valuable contribution, 
however, of all the participating delegations we could not 
have achieved this splendid result. 


Crepir For THE IDEA 


The idea of establishing at the earliest practicable date a 
general international organization, based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to 
membership by all such states, large and small, for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, was first con- 
ceived by the pre-eminent leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the late President of the United States, and the veteran 
statesman, Cordell Hull, when he was Secretary of State. 
It was consecrated in the Four-Power Declaration of Mos- 
cow and implemented by a set of concrete proposals at Dum- 
barton Oaks. These proposals have now been further elabor- 
ated and improved at San Francisco. 


Mere mention of the fact that twenty-nine amendments 
were jointly submitted to the conference by the four sponsor- 
ing powers and literally hundreds of other amendments by 
the other participating delegations gives an indication of the 
common desire and determination to complete and perfect 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan of a permanent charter. We are 
glad to see in the completed instrument today many new 
features. 


Provisions have been added which emphasize that the ad- 
justment or settlement of international disputes should be in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international 
law ; which aim to promote and encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, language, religion or sex; which expressly 
recognize the inherent right of individual and collective self- 
defense in the event of an armed attack; which stress the 
importance of cooperation in the solution of international 
economic, social, cultural and other humanitarian problems ; 
which empower the economic and social council to set up 
commissions in these diverse fields of activity in order to 
achieve positive results; and which, lastly but far from being 
of the least importance, provide a comprehensive and liberal 
system of international trusteeship, stipulating independence 
and self-government among its fundamental objectives. These 
are only illustrations but they are sufficient, I hope, to show 


the broad scope, the high principles and the noble purposes of 
the new charter. 


THE GREATEST EXPERIMENT 


The constitution: of the organization of the United Na- 
tions is now written and signed, and will in due course be 
ratified by the Governments represented at this conference. 
It remains for us to continue to foster mutual trust and 
friendly collaboration in order to make this, the greatest of 
international experiments, a great success in fact. 


We of the Chinese delegation came to San Francisco to 
cooperate and we have been glad to find cooperation the 
happy keynote of the whole conference. We are confident 
that, with faith in the future and with the same spirit of co- 
operation as had guided us in our deliberations here in the 
Golden City, lasting peace and continued prosperity will be 
within the gift of the new organization to the whole world. 
This is not a utopian dream. We believe it to be a legitimate 
aspiration, a reasonable hope, and indeed, when fully realized, 
it will be a just reward for our exertions in the arduous com- 
mon struggle which has cost us all, and will cost us still more 
untold sacrifice of life, blood and treasure. The genius of 
man has devised the plan and completed the instrument, and 
we fervently hope that the spirit of cooperation will always 
guide its operation in order to achieve its lofty aims. 

We have stayed two months here in San Francisco. The ex- 
cellent arrangements made by the Government of the United 
States have made our sojourn here both pleasant and fruitful. 
As the representatives of one of the sponsoring powers, we of 
the Chinese delegation feel especially grateful to the host na- 
tion. We wish also to express our deep appreciation of the 
hospitalities of the city and people of San Francisco. 

But I cannot conclude my remarks without acknowledging 
also the splendid and most valuable work of the Honorable 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State and chairman of 
the American delegation, who, in his various high capacities 
in the conference and with the assistance of an efficient 
secretariat, has made a unique contribution to the success of 
the conference. To him, as also to his able and distinguished 
colleagues on his delegation, we owe an immense debt of 
gratitude, and to them all we wish to extend our thanks and 
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our admiration. I sincerely believe that these sentiments are 
not ours alone but are fully shared by the other delegations 
to the conference. 





Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


U. S. Secretary of State 


It is with a full heart that I address this final plenary 
vession of the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization. 


Two months ago the delegates here assembled met for the 
first time. We came from many parts of the earth, across 
continents and oceans. We came as the representatives of 
fifty different nations. But we came here first of all as the 
representatives of humanity and the bearers of a common 
mandate—to write the charter of a world organization to 
maintain peace for all nations and to promote the welfare 
of all men. 


Every nation represented here has had a part in the making 
of the charter. Sentence by sentence, article by article, it has 
been hammered out around the conference tables. We have 
spoken freely with each other. Often we have disagreed. 
When we disagreed we tried again, and then again, until we 
ended by reconciling the differences among us. 


This is the way of friendship and of peace. This is the only 
way that nations of free men can make a charter for peace 
and the only way that they can live at peace with one another. 


The San Francisco Conference has fulfilled its mandate. 
The charter of a permanent United Nations has now been 
written, 


Today, we meet together for the last time at this confer- 
ence. ‘Tomorrow we shall separate and return home, each to 
his own country. But in this charter we will carry to our 
governments and to our peoples an identical message of pur- 
pose and an identical instrument for the fulfillment of that 
purpose. 


We shall bring this charter to a world that is still wracked 
by war and by war's aftermath. 

A few days ago I talked with some young Americans just 
back from the battle front. They lay—wounded and in pain 
—in the beds of an Army hospital. 


As I talked with them I thought of the many millions who 
have risked all and sacrificed future and life itself to give the 
world this chance. I thought of all those men and women and 
children of the nations represented in this meeting place to- 
day, whom tyranny with bomb and bayonet, starvation, fire 
and torture could kill but never conquer. And I thought of 
all the cities now in ruins and all the land laid waste. 

The terrible trial is not yet over. The fighting continues. 
The reconstruction has only just begun. 


This charter is a compact born of suffering and of war. 
With it now rests our hope for good and lasting peace. 


The words upon its parchment chart the courses by which 
a world in agony can be restored and peace maintained and 
human rights and freedoms can be advanced. It is a course 
which I believe to be within the will and the capacity of the 
nations at this period of world history to follow. 

To the governments and peoples of the fifty nations whose 
representatives have labored here, the charter is now com- 
mitted. May Almighty God, from this day on, and in the 
months and years to come, sustain us in the unalterable pur- 
pose that its promise be fulfilled. 





Andrei A. Gromyko 


U.8.8.R. Ambassador to U. S. 


Today we sum up the results of the historic conference of 
the United Nations, gathered to work out the charter of the 
organization on the maintenance of peace and security. The 
foundation of this international organization was laid down 
even at the time when the war was raging in Europe, when 
the enemy, though having suffered a serious defeat, resisted 
furiously. These foundations as it is known, were laid at the 
Moscow conference of the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of 
the United States of America, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, at the Dumbarton Oaks conference and at the historic 
Crimea conference. 

The peace-loving nations who suffered countless sacrifices 
in this war naturally rest their hopes on the establishment, by 
collective efforts, of an international instrument which could 
prevent the repetition of a new tragedy for humanity. In ac- 
cordance with the decisions adopted at the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference, Marshal Stalin said: “To win the war against 
Germany means to carry out a great historical deed. But to 
win the war still does not mean the insurance of lasting peace 
and security for the people in the future. The task is not only 
to win the war but also to make impossible the occurrence of a 
new aggression and a new war, if not forever, then at least 
for a long period of time.” 


STALIN’s VIEWPOINT 


When asked whether there is some means for preventing 
German aggression, to nip it in the bud if war breaks out, 
and keep it from developing into a big war. Marshal Stalin 
gave the following answer: “To achieve this, there is only 
one means besides the complete disarmament of the aggressor 
nations: to establish a special organization for defense of 
peace and insurance of security, from among the representa- 
tives of the peace-loving nations; to place at the disposal of 
the steering body of this organization the maximum quantity 
of armed forces sufficient for the suppression of aggression ; 
and to convince this organization, in case of necessity, to send 
without any delay these armed forces for the prevention and 
liquidation of aggression, for the punishment of those guilty 
of aggression.” 

At the same time Marshal Stalin pointed out that the ac- 
tions of that organization would be sufficiently effective if the 
great powers who carried the main burden of the war against 
Hitlerite Germany would continue to act in the spirit of 
unanimity and accord. These actions will not be effective if 
a breach of this indispensable condition occurs. 

Such are the principles by which the Soviet government 
has been guided while taking an active part in the establish- 
ment of the international security organization and by which 
the Soviet delegation has been guided in the course of the 
work of this conference. 


CONFERENCE A SUCCESS 


Naturally, at this final session a question arises as to the 
results of this conference and whether it has fulfilled its task. 
The charter of the organization, which is the result of cease- 
less work of delegations participating in the conference, af- 
fords solid ground to consider the work of the conference a 
success. 

The charter of the United Nations provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Security Council possessing powers and means 
necessary for prevention or suppression of aggression. The 
Security Council, exercising its functions and powers for the 
maintenance of peace, will act on behalf of all members of 
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the United Nations. States members of the United Nations, 
as the charter provides, agree to accept and carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council. These provisions of the 
charter alone emphasize the efficient character of the inter- 
national machine for the maintenance of the peace which we 
are establishing. 

The charter provides that the body of the Security Council 
will include five great powers as permanent members; the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America, Great Britain, 
France and China. The decision of the conference to give 
permanent seats in the council to five great powers is recog- 
nition of the obvious fact that the Security Council can pos- 
sess sufficient means and forces necessary for the. maintenance 
of peace only if it permanently includes those countries which 
have sufficient resources in men and material necessary for 
the successful and effective fulfillment of its duties. 


ALuiED UNITY 


The whole world is aware of the role of these powers in 
their fight together against aggression in the course of the 
second World War, and the role played by each of them. 

In the European war which has just ended the Allied pow- 
ers demonstrated their ability to carry out the task of annihi- 
lating the strongest and most cunning enemy in history. 
Without cooperation between them it would be impossible 
to carry out so successfully the task of defeating Hitlerite 
Germany. Without such cooperation, it would be impossible 
in the future to carry out the task of preserving peace. 

The conference devoted much of its time to the question 
of working out the part of the charter dealing with the estab- 
lishment of the second important organ of the organization 
—the General Assembly—and defining its functions and pow- 
ers. These functions and powers, as defined by the charter, 
give the Assembly great opportunities to make an important 
contribution to the cause of the maintenance of peace and 
security. Besides, within the sphere of functions and powers 
of the General Assembly there are a great number of ques- 
tions on economic, social, political and cultural cooperation 
and other questions within the scope of the charter and within 
the scope of functions and powers of the organs provided for 
by this charter; the Economic and Social Council, the Coun- 
cil on Territorial Trusteeship and other organs. 


ALL DIFFERENCES OVERCOME 


Thus, for each member of the international organization, 
for all states, great and small, there are great opportunities 
for making contributions to the common cause of the main- 
tenance of peace and strengthening cooperation between the 
United Nations in the interest of the well-being and pros- 
perity of all peoples. 

Of course, in the course of the work of the conference there 
were some difficulties and differences of views between sepa- 
rate delegations on these or other questions. However, one 
should be surprised not at the existence of these difficulties 
and not at the existence of different viewpoints between 
separate delegations on these or other questions but at the 
fact that, as a result of the work of the conference, all the 
main differences were overcome, and we succeeded in ful- 
filling successfully the tasks before the conference. We pre- 
pared a document which should become the basis for the ac- 
tions of the international organization—its constitution. 
Naturally, the very best and most perfect charter in itself is 
not yet a guaranty that its provisions will be carried out and 
insure the preservation of peace. In order to achieve this im- 
portant and noble task it is also necessary, in addition to the 
existing charter, to have the unity and coordination of ac- 
tions of members of the international organization, and first 


of all the unity and co-ordination of actions between the most 
powerful military powers of the world. It is also necessary 
that all members of the international organization should try 
to settle all disputes by peaceful means in the spirit of co- 
operation and good will. 

The delegation of the Soviet Union in the course of the 
work of the conference aimed at the creation of a charter of 
the international organization which could guarantee the ef- 
fective fulfillment of the tasks confronting the organization. 

I am glad to emphasize that the Soviet delegation in its 
work found understanding and support on the part of many 
other delegations participating in this conference. It could 
not be otherwise. The peoples of the countries represented at 
this conference pursue a common objective—to prevent the 
repetition of a new war. 

The provisions of the Charter, which have been worked 
out, cover a great number of questions and problems defining 
the future activity of the organization as a whole and its 
separate organs. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENTS THE AIM 


In this connection.it is necessary to point out specially the 
significance of those provisions of the Charter which refer to 
peaceful settlements of disputes and conflicts. The participants 
in the conference paid great attention to this field of their 
work. Under the Charter members of the international organ- 
ization obligate themselves to achieve peaceful settlements of 
the disputes. Let us hope that this aim will be fully realized. 

In conclusion I wish to express confidence that this con- 
ference of the United Nations will go down in the history of 
humanity as one of the most significant events and that our 
efforts will be beneficial for all peace-loving peoples of the 
world, who endured so many hardships and sufferings as a 
result of the conflagration set by Hitlerite Germany. 

I take this occasion to thank the government of the United 
States on behalf of the Soviet delegation for the hospitality 
shown to us, participants in the conference, and especially to 
thank Mr. Truman, President of the United States, whom 
we have the pleasure of seeing today at this historic final ses- 
sion of the United Nations Conference. 

Now I also wish to thank Mr. Stettinius for his work and 
efforts directed toward the successful completion of the work 
of this conference. 





Joseph Paul-Bancour 
Acting Head of French Delegation 


I am greatly honored to speak in the presence of the 
President who personified the future of the Great Republic 
which has extended its invaluable hospitality to the Con- 
ference. Having achieved freedom and peace among the 
States of which it is now composed, it now turns to the 
noble task of establishing freedom and peace among all the 
States of the world. 

I shall be brief, as befits the solemnity of the occasion. 

Of all the matters on which we have cause to rejoice deeply 
and sincerely at the results obtained, I simply wish to express 
the happiness of a country and of a man on seeing the ideas 
for which they have fought since the last war unanimously 
sanctioned by the powers represented here. 

A great and just ideal was conceived in the faith and en- 
thusiasm which followed the last war. We built a League 
of Nations. Humanity, its wounds still bleeding, did not 
find the shelter it had hoped for, and a second World War 
came to ravage the human race. 
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For there was a serious flaw in the structure. When 
everything possible has been done to maintain peace, if the 
aggressor persists in his purpose, there is only one way to 
oppose him, and that is by force. But the Covenant of the 
League merely provided for the recommendation of military 
sanctions involving air, sea or land forces, and consequently 
left the nations the option of backing out. 


FLAw Now ELIMINATED 


Today this flaw has been eliminated. In the Charter 
sanctioned by this plenary assembly which President Truman 
has honored by his presence, the obligation for all member 
States to help in suppressing aggression is plainly established. 
An international force is to be formed and placed at the 
disposal of the Security Council in order to ensure respect 
for its decisions. 

This force will consist of national contingents arranged 
for in advance by special agreements negotiated on the initi- 
ative of the Security Council. These special agreements will 
determine the composition of this force, its strength, degree 
of preparedness and location. If called upon to do so by the 
Security Council, the entire force will march against a State 
convicted of aggression, in accordance with the provisions 
for enforcement as laid down for the Security Council. 

An international military staff committee will draw up 
plans for employing this collective force under an interna- 
tional command to be determined if and when occasion 
arises. 

The international military staff committee, which is to 
give technical advice to the Security Council as regards its 
military task, will be composed of the chiefs of staff of per- 
manent members of the Council, it being understood that 
other States not permanent members, or not members of the 
Council, which are called upon to provide contingents in 
accordance with the special agreements to which they are 
parties, will also be called upon to attend meetings of the 
International Military Staff Committee, if and when the 
latter has to discuss how these contingents are to be used. 


No Loncer UNARMED 


In this way, the international organization will no longer 
be unarmed against violence. The forceful idea of our 
writer Pascal will no longer be belied: “Strength without 
justice is tyrannical, and justice without strength is mock- 
ery.” 

That is the great thing, the great historic act accomplished 
by the San Francisco Conference, which gives to the world 
the hope, based on an obvious reality, that henceforward it 
may live in peace. 

This reality is the unquestionable superiority which the 
sum total of the strength of the United Nations, their for- 
midable resources in men and material, together with their 
productive capacity, will give them over an aggressor rising 
alone in rebellion, and the certainty of defeat will most prob- 
ably discourage any aggressor from starting a fight. 

But the United Nations, and more especially the great 
nations with a permanent seat on the Council, must remain 
truly united. 

The whole efficacy of the Charter depends on this unity. 
In the hour when immense hope rises from our hearts, let 
us swear to remain faithful in peace to this unity which was 
our strength in war. 

The war is not over, and from the sunny splendors of 
San Francisco, across the magnificent bay which spreads each 
morning before our eyes, a little tired because of the work 
we have taken upon ourselves, our good wishes accompany 
the soldiers and sailors of the United States setting out for 
the final onslaught. 


But union has already brought us victory in Europe. 
Whole countries, including my own, have been freed from 
the hated yoke they have suffered for four interminable 
years. 

APPRECIATION FOR CALIFORNIA 


And it is particularly in the name of these liberated coun- 
tries which have endured all the physical and moral hard- 
ships of enemy occupation, which still suffer—and suffer 
badly—from its consequences, which are plundered and de- 
stroyed, hungry and cold; and because they feel more 
deeply, even in their physical being, the warmth of this 
welcome and the comforts lavished upon them—it is par- 
ticularly on their behalf that I propose that the entire 
Conference express its grateful appreciation to California, 
to San Francisco, which have brought such joy to us, the 
representatives of these countries, and to them all. 

This is the proposal which I offer for your endorsement: 

“In recognition of the innumerable courtesies and mani- 
festations of spontaneous hospitality which the people of 
San Francisco have offered to the members of the delegations 
to the United Nations Conference; 


“In recognition of the contribution which the arrange- 
ments for the reception and entertainment of the members 
of the delegations has made to their effective participation 
in the work of the Conference; 

“The chairmen of the delegations to the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization unanimously ex- 
press their heartfelt thanks to the people of San Francisco 
and the members of the aforesaid committee, and request 
that the original of the present testimonial be deposited with 
his honor, the Mayor of San Francisco, and that appropriate 
copies thereof be presented to the individual members of 
the committee.” 








* * 
INVEST FOR VICTORY 
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